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THE CODICIL 

CHAPTER I 

Wherein the Reader Becomes Acquainted 
with Jack Henderson 

In a certain section of the great Northwest 
stands the city of Brenton. Though it has 
now grown to a metropolis, with great fac- 
tories, mills and foundries, it was at the time 
of the beginning and closing of this story a 
town of about ten thousand inhabitants. 

From the date of its birth up to the time of 
the first important episode mentioned herein 
the town of Brenton had enjoyed a tranquil 
existence. Its early settlers had prospered 
as the surrounding country developed, and 
their sons and daughters grew up together in 
harmony and happiness, with scarcely a rip- 
ple of scandal to mar the peaceful serenity, 
until a malevolent newspaper article started a 
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THE CODICIL 

wave on the hitherto untroubled waters, 
which gained momentum with each succeed- 
ing event until the whole social pond was 
lashed into a tumult of excitement that con- 
tinued intermittently for nearly two years. 

My father was one of Brenton's first set- 
tlers, and kept his business headquarters and 
residence there until his death. He was the 
senior member of the firm of Henderson & 
Niccolls, railroad contractors and bridge- 
builders, who amassed a fortune in construc- 
tion work in the early days of railroad build- 
ing in the Northwest. 

As an only child, I was generously in- 
dulged by both parents ; and among the most 
cherished of my boyhood memories are the 
summer days spent with my father, during 
school vacations, among the camps of the con- 
struction gangs along the railroad surveys 
through dense forests, over streams, chasms 
and sometimes over vast expanses of untilled 
prairies. The camps were stationed along 
the line of survey, sometimes several miles 
apart, and in going from one to another my 
father used to take me — then a boy of ten or 
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CHAPTER I 

a dozen years — astride his large bay horse 
behind him, and as we jogged along he would 
amuse me with stories of personal adventure 
with Indians, buffaloes and other ^4arge 
game" that abounded in those unsettled 
regions, and became the target of the white 
man's gun. He often remarked that some 
day all those unused and almost valueless 
lands would be settled by thousands of civil- 
ized people and converted into fertile fields 
with comfortable homes — ^when the railroad 
was completed; most of which impressed me 
at the time as being quite as fantastic as the 
fairy tales I had read in books. 

I might go on and discourse at great length 
—and perhaps with corresponding tiresome- 
ness to the reader — upon the history of rail- 
road building in the great Northwest, and 
how these new avenues of commerce — at first 
unprofitable and in some cases ruinous to the . 
investor — afterwards, when the country de- 
veloped and grew up to them, became highly 
profitable and added untold millions to our 
national wealth ; but as this chronicle lays no 
claim to distinction as a history of railroad 
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building and western development woHl, I 
will leave that to other hands. 

My father's demeanor toward me was al- 
ways characterized by goodfellowship, — 
never by haughtiness or airs of superiority. 
I was allowed to have my own things, my 
own money, my own ways and my own indi- 
viduality, but he took good care to see that 
all of these were made consistent with his 
own ideas, without permitting me to become 
conscious of any undue restraint. He sent 
mc to public school, where I might be thrown 
with children of all classes in the town, and 
lie often admonished me to be as considerate 
of the feelings of the poorest ragamuffin as of 
tlic richest and best dressed child in school. 
lie would tolerate no supercilious airs, and 
he told me I must fight my battles fairly, and 
with boyi of my own size, or he would side 
with them against me. Since he was not 
hriiiKinK mc up as a ^'hothouse plant," he 
wanlcci mc to "rub elbows with the boys of 
ihr lowii/* and become accustomed to the 
t'oiiuminity in which I lived — and in which 
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CHAPTER I 

these schoolmatea were destined to form an 
important part. 

My chief motive in dwelling thus upon the 
incidents of my boyhood, and particularly 
the relationship that existed between my 
father and myself, is not to recount the vir- 
tues that I should or may have possessed as 
a natural heritage from a parent of such 
noble instincts, but rather to prepare the 
reader in some measure for the great and 
mystifying surprise that was in store for me 
when later on my father's will was probated. 

It was with great reluctance that I left my 
father — two years after my mother's death — 
and went East to college ; but he was firm in 
his determination that I should never have 
cause to lay at his door any responsibility for 
the lack of those associations and advantages 
afforded by a college education ; and he often 
remarked that the keenest regret of his life 
was that he had yielded too early to his am- 
bitions in the pursuit of wealth, with the re- 
sultant sacrifice of those mental and social 
accomplishments to be acquired through col- 
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lege training and associations. He intended 
that I should lack no opportunity of be- 
coming a gentleman, and told me that since 
he meant to leave me comfortably supplied 
with other worldly necessities it only re- 
mained for me to fit mjrself for their fullest 
enjoyment, and their noblest uses. Associa- 
tion with well-bred boys in college life, he 
said, would forestall any snobbish propen- 
sities and narrow-mindedness such as I should 
be likely to develop as the heir apparent of 
a rich man; that especially in the locality 
where we lived, the esteem in which a young 
man of comparatively large inherited wealth 
is likely to hold himself is apt to be more 
exalted than that put upon his merit by his 
associates, and that to set too high an estimate 
upon one's own importance is sure to incite 
the contempt rather than the envy and admi- 
ration of other men. 

Perhaps it may not appear unseemly or 
boastful to say that owing largely to the ex- 
cellent training I received at home, I was 
generally known among my associates, both 
in my home town and at college, as a ^^good 
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fellow." I never won a prize at a beauty 
show, but I was rather tall and fairly well 
proportioned, and as boys went I could hold 
my own very creditably with the average. I 
was never accused by my instructors of being 
a prodigy of learning, but I managed to get 
into college at nineteen, and was graduated 
within the usual allotted time. 

I had been made captain of my home town 
baseball team — possibly because my father 
gave the boys a baseball park — and later at 
college I succeeded in making the first team 
after playing one year as **sub." In company 
with other boys I took part in a number of 
escapades at college, but always managed to 
"get by," as the saying goes, and if ever I was 
charged with slackness in the observance of 
the rules enjoining promptness and regular- 
ity, it certainly did not apply to my attend- 
ance at meals. Less, however, could be said 
of my punctuality in the lecture-room and 
sleeping apartment; indeed, I acquired a 
habit of confusing these two places a little, 
often mistaking the former for the latter. 

Having now told about all that is neces- 
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THE CODICIL 

sary at this time to tell abont myself, and 

perhaps leaving untold some things that 
, would add nothing of interest or credit to 

{ this narrative, I will proceed to introduce the 

reader to a few of those in mv circle of 
. friends, enemies and acquaintances, who are 

identified to a greater or less extent with this 

story. 
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CHAPTER II 

A Brief, Though Highly Important, 
Chapter 

Marcus Niccolls, my father's business 
partner, and a man of rather unusual busi- 
ness acumen, was, next to my father, rated as 
the richest man in Brenton. He held the 
dominating interest in The First National 
Bank — in which my father was a stockholder 
and director — and among his varied interests 
were several large tracts of timberland, scat- 
tered over which were a number of sawmills, 
and a large planing mill in the town. Along 
with his ample fortune he earned a local rep- 
utation for being a hard-hearted, hard-fisted 
money-maker, whose bond was more highly 
regarded than his word. Some wag had 
nicknamed him '^Old Marcus Dollars," and 
he was occasionally referred to by that title. 
At one time there was some under-current 
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talk that his wife died of starvation, though 
of course this was a malicious fallacy, for 
there was not a more beautifully furnished 
and amply provisioned home than his in the 
town. 

I once asked my father concerning some 
crookedness popularly imputed to Marcus 
Niccolls in a land deal with the town, but his 
only reply was that he was a tireless worker 
and a shrewd financier. I had the misfor- 
tune to incite his illwill one Hallowe'en night 
by being recognized among a crowd of the 
town boys who played some harmless prank 
on him, and I always had a suspicion that he 
harbored a vengeful feeling against me. His 
local unpopularity may possibly have had 
some bearing upon the fact that he was 
neither an officer nor a director in the bank 
he controlled by stock-ownership. 

Marcus Niccolls' interest in life appeared 
to be centered on two objects — his fortune, 
and his beautiful daughter Muriel, who en- 
tered a girls' college in Massachusetts the 
same fall in which I began my college course. 
Although he idolized his daughter next to his 
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riches, the measure of confidence he placed in 
her would not permit him to allow her to 
enter college except under the chaperonage 
of her aunt, who accompanied her and took a 
house near the college grounds, where Mu- 
riel was kept under her watchful eye. 
Whether this precautionary move proceeded 
from any suspicion he had of his daughter's 
perverse inclinations, or from his general 
mistrust of all man- and womankind, I shall 
not attempt to say; though in Brenton Mu- 
riel had always sustained a most exemplary 
character. Her father made no secret of his 
desire that she marry George Sherwood, a 
man perhaps twenty years her senior, whom 
he had trained in business and made presi- 
dent of the First National Bank — a highly 
ambitious man, of small means, and more or 
less respected in the community. Neither 
did Muriel make any secret of her dislike for 
Sherwood, and of her intention of making 
her own selection of a husband, if she was to 
have one at all. 

Muriel's contempt for Sherwood was 
doubtless to be accounted for in part by the 
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fact that some years previous it was current 
town talk that he was engaged to a young 
woman — a Miss Hallam — whom he jilted 
when he was made president of the bank. 
She afterwards became my father's house- 
keeper. 

Although I never came very much in con- 
tact with George Sherwood, I was well ac- 
quainted with his nephew, Hadley Sherwood, 
who was pursuing some special studies in 
Boston during my college days. Hadley, it 
may be mentioned, had an older brother who 
was managing editor of the Brenton Morning 
Call, at that time the only newspaper pub- 
lished in Brenton. 

Among those who figure prominently in 
this narrative is a young lawyer, Eberhardt 
Strong. "Eb," as we all called him, — ^who 
was of humble though respectable parentage, 
— on coming to Brenton at the age of four- 
teen entered the public school and four years 
later he won the High School scholarship 
medal. He was catcher on our local base- 
ball team and although he was three or four 
years my senior, I frequently entertained him 
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at my father's table. While some of my 
more aristocratic companions occasionally 
chided me for too close intimacy with "Eb" 
Strong, I valued his friendship more highly 
than that of some others of supposed higher 
caste; and, moreover, my father approved of 
him, even though once Mr. Niccolls, rather 
than sit at our table with him, left the house 
on the pretence of having suddenly remem- 
bered some business engagement. Indeed, I 
believe my father would have expanded his 
table to accommodate every poor boy in town, 
had I seen fit to invite them to dine with us. 
He used to say: "Don't be afraid of them; 
their friendship can't hurt you — and some- 
time it may help you as much as yours helps 
them." 

In saying that Eberhardt Strong was as 
ready to resent an affront as he was to value 
an act of kindness, I do not invest him with 
any particular fullness of character or indi- 
vidual uniqueness apart from what might be 
displayed by the average well-poised man. 
Upon leaving school he studied law in the 
office of Judge Hobart, a local practitioner, 
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and following the prevailing custom in west- 
ern towns, after being admitted to the bar, he 
hung out his ^^shingle" and opened an office 
for himself. 

Judge Hobart was my father's private 
counsel, though he seldom acted in the capac- 
ity of attorney for the firm of Henderson & 
Niccolls. It was through my father's influ- 
ence that Eb was taken into his office. Being 
engaged in a number of important railroad 
and land cases, he turned over most of his 
small cases in the justice and county courts 
to his young protege; so Eb had a fairly re- 
munerative law practice to begin with. I 
shall leave him for the time being to pursue 
his profession, but a little later it will be 
found desirable to call upon him. 

Before proceeding further I wish to intro- 
duce the reader to our family physician. Dr. 
Ryan, a graduate of Yale, and a practitioner 
of considerable repute, even outside of Bren- 
ton. Along with my father, he was one of 
the early-comers when the town of Brenton 
was in its infancy. I may here confess that 
my reason for introducing Dr. Ryan in this 
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narrative is not so much due to any important 
part that he himself took in the succeeding 
events, as to the fact that he was the indul- 
gent father of an altogether charming, rosy- 
cheeked, blue-eyed little girl, with whom I 
attended school in my boyhood. Indeed, 
Betty — for that was her name — was the only 
girl who thought enough of me to write me 
long, newsy letters while I was at college. 
I had the local paper sent to me, and usually 
glanced over the columns of "personals," but 
it did not compare, either in extent or literary 
quality, with Betty's "Weekly Budget," as she 
used to call her letters. I am predisposed to 
dwell with more prolixity upon Betty's 
charms — her piquant manner, her pleasing 
appearance, and her supple girlish figure, 
but since she will appear in due time and 
speak for herself I will leave her to be called 
again when occasion requires. 

And I must not fail to mention Mrs. Whit- 
lock, who in her early years was a profes- 
sional nurse. She assisted Dr. Ryan, who 
performed the offices of master of ceremonies 
on the momentous occasion of my advent into 
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the world. She was frequently at our house 
in my early boyhood, before she married, and 
was highly regarded by my mother. Soon 
after her marriage to a train-conductor her 
husband had the great misfortune to lose both 
his arms in a railroad accident and thereafter 
she supported both him and herself by con- 
ducting what was generally regarded as the 
best private boarding house in Brenton, of 
which we shall hear more anon. 

Although the characters are not introduced 
in the order of their seniority, I have re- 
served till the last the youngest member of 
the company, little Wanda, whose diminu- 
tive size is quite out of proportion to the im- 
portance of the part she plays. At the pres- 
ent time she has not developed any very 
marked traits of character, so we will reserve 
further comment for the next chapter, where 
she makes a rather lively and unexpected 
debut. 
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CHAPTER III 

In which Jack Finds Himself Dispossessed 
of Property that Belonged to Him, and 
Possessed of a Lively Object which Did Not 
Belong to Him 

So far as the essential points in this story are 
concerned it is perhaps not important that I 
should have gone to college in the East, or 
anywhere else for that matter, but I have 
thought best not to interrupt the natural 
order of events by forcing myself to stay at 
home during the four years of my college 
life, while in reality I was at home only dur- 
ing vacation recesses. 

One morning some weeks after returnmg 
to college in my junior year, I picked up a 
Boston paper, and the first news item my eye 
fell upon was the account of the tragic elope- 
ment of Muriel Niccolls with an undergrad- 
uate of an eastern university. The young 
husband, it was reported, died very mysteri- 
ously two days after the marriage ceremony. 
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The father of the girl, it went on to say, was 
a wealthy contractor in the West, and with- 
out suspecting his daughter's intentions he 
had come East to visit her, arriving just in 
time to receive the shocking news of the 
tragedy. 

The paper hinted that foul play was 
strongly suspected, but the culprit had not 
yet been apprehended, though at least one 
person was under police surveillance. The 
young widow and her father, with whom she 
had become reconciled, were said to be pros- 
trated with grief. In a letter from my 
father, dated four days earlier, he said that 
Mr. Niccolls had been called East on urgent 
private business, so I figured that he must 
have arrived at least two days before the 
tragedy — perhaps on the day of the marriage. 
Indeed, I concluded that it was his arrival 
on the scene that brought matters to a climax, 
and that caused the young couple to run away 
and get married. I sent the clipping to my 
father, calling his attention to my observation 
regarding the time Mr. Niccolls must have 
arrived, but received no comment from him. 
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Muriel returned home with her father, but 
later I received a letter from Eb in which he 
mentioned incidentally that Muriel had left 
home and none of her family or friends knew 
what had become of her. It was currently 
reported that she had quarreled with her 
father over George Sherwood and that she 
had gone back East to avoid being forced into 
marriage with him. Many of the most un- 
complimentary epithets were heaped upon 
the head of Marcus Niccolls for his brutal 
insistence in endeavoring to force an uncon- 
genial husband upon his only daughter, when 
her heart had scarcely begun to heal from the 
deep wound so recently inflicted upon it. 

Early the following fall Marcus Niccolls 
— ^whose spirit was sadly broken — was taken 
with a serious illness, and in a few days Mu- 
riel returned home. It was reported in the 
local paper that she had spent the summer 
with a relative at some watering place in the 
East, — and hearing of her father's ill health 
she had come immediately to him; where- 
upon the tongues of the town gossips were 
silenced for the time being. 
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If perchance the reader has ever resided 
in a small western town where scandal is 
rendered a luxury by the absence of yellow 
journals, it will not be difficult to understand 
the avidity with which so choice a hors 
d'auvre as Muriel's elopement and subse- 
quent disappearance is masticated and des- 
canted upon by the local sewing circles and 
various gossiping coteries. 

Scarcely had the tongues of the populace 
become quieted after Muriel's return when 
another choice bit of tattle started the rounds, 
to-wit: that on his sick-bed Marcus Niccolls 
had obtained a promise from his broken- 
hearted daughter to marry George Sher- 
wood. This story proved to be well founded, 
for late in the following July the town was 
all agog over the wedding of this couple. It 
is perhaps needless — as it is also premature 
— here to add that under the circumstances 
this marriage added nothing to Sherwood's 
popularity, though it contributed largely to 
the universal sympathy felt for Muriel, who 
had endeared herself in the public esteem by 
many acts of charity, and — doubtless having 
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had her allowance greatly increased — ^had 
contributed both money and personal service 
in relieving the distress of the town's needy 
and disconsolate. 

When I was concluding the examinations 
in my senior year I received a telegram an- 
nouncing the sudden illness of my father, and 
hurriedly throwing together a few necessary 
articles of wearing apparel, I took the first 
westbound train for home. Upon arriving 
at my destination I was shocked almost into 
insensibility to learn from £b, who met me at 
the station, that my father had died only a 
few hours before my arrival. On reaching 
home, as I went in at the front door I met 
Mr. Niccolls coming out He seemed 
much agitated and greeted me rather coldly, 
I thought, as we passed. In the house I 
found Miss Hallam, and a nurse who had at- 
tended my father in his illness. 

It would be a fruitless waste of words to 
attempt a description of my feelings and ac- 
tions upon the occasion of this sad home-com- 
ing. . Indeed it is impossible for me to recall 
at this time anything of interest to the reader; 
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and even were it possible to draw the most 
vivid picture of the scenes it could serve no 
purpose other than to reopen the wounds of 
those who have suffered mental agonies under 
similar afflictions. 

Up to this time my life had been a peren- 
nial dream of happiness, but with this sad 
calamity the pendulum started to swing back 
the other way, with one disaster pressing hard 
upon the heels of another, until verily it 
seemed that all the ills of Pandora's box were 
showered upon me before the tide of ad- 
versity began to recede. 

Ten days or so after my father was laid at 
rest I called upon Mr. Niccolls to make in- 
quiry regarding some private papers, which 
I knew my father had kept in the firm's vault 
at the office. I was informed that some of 
his documents were stored in the vault, and 
that these would in due time be looked over, 
when all papers of a private nature would be 
turned over to the person authorized to re- 
ceive them. 

''Authorized to receive theml" I repeated 
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— 'Who, besides his son and only heir, has 
any right to them?" 

But Mr. Niccolls was then on the point 
of leaving for the East and said he could do 
nothing about the matter until his return. I 
concluded that this interval would afford me 
an opportunity of returning East in order to 
pack up my belongings and settle a few un- 
paid accounts, which I did. 

After traveling about for a few days, I 
spent a day in Boston with Hadley Sher- 
wood ; but the scenes that had formerly inter- 
ested me 'had lost their attractiveness and I 
turned my face sadly homeward, little sus- 
pecting what new disasters awaited me there. 

As I stepped off the train at Brenton about 
ten o'clock at night I saw a burly looking 
man hurrying toward me bearing a baby, cry- 
ing with all its feeble might. He rushed up 
to me, saying, "Here, hold this child a 
second;" and involuntarily I put out my 
hands and took it, at which he turned about 
and disappeared in the darkness. 

It was the first baby I had ever held in my 
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arms and if I looked as awkward as I felt I 
was fortunate in having the station platform 
all to myself. I stood there a few moments 
J waiting for the man to return, but seeing 

I nothing more of him I went into the station 

> t and sat down on one of the benches. Mean- 

time the infant had ceased crying and under 
the dim light in the station I discovered an 
envelope fastened to its dress by a safety pin. 
On opening it I was almost paralyzed with 
astonishment by the following lines written 
in a disguised masculine hand : 

You may escape the law, but you can^t evade 
your responsibility. 

"There is some mistake here," I said, and 
'hurrying out onto the platform I looked 
about, but all was silent and dark outside. 
As I returned to the door I met the station- 
agent coming away; he had just turned out 
the lights and locked the door for the night. 

"Whose baby do you suppose this is?" I 
i asked. 

/ 

: "Who are you?" said he, walking up to 

I me; then recognizing me he exclaimed, 
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"Why, it's Jack Henderson 1 Hello, Jack, 
what you got there?" 

"I've got a baby that doesn't belong to me, 
and I guess somebody's made a mistake." 

"Not if the paper got the tip straight," said 
he with a provoking laugh. 

"Paper I what paper?" I exclaimed. 
"What the thunder has the paper got to do 
with this baby?" 

"Did you sfee the morning Call?" he asked. 

"No, I've seen no paper — I just came in 
from the East, and besides, I'm in no mood 
for practical jokes. What's the story?" 

He laughed outright as he slapped me on 
the shoulder and said something about "the 
chickens coming home to roost." 

"Well, old man, I guess you're in for it all 
right. You'd better take the kid home, and 
when you get it to sleep, sit down and read 
the story of your college days printed on the 
front page of the morning Call." 

Thinking I should find the paper at home, 
I hurried off up the dark street — the streets 
in those days were not lighted as they are 
today, and on all nights except Saturday the 
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street lamps were turned out at ten o^dodL 
Of course this didn^t happen to be Saturday 
night, and in keeping with my luckless fate 
it was cloudy, so I was obliged to grope along 
in the dark until at Iragth I found my home. 

The house was dark and when I tried my 
pass key at the front door I was puzzled to 
find that it didn't fit die lock. Then I fum- 
bled about over die railings on die piazza — 
for it was so dark I could see only die oudine 
of the house — to see if I had mistaken the 
place. Meandme the infant added what it 
could to my discomfiture by setting up a lusty 
yell; and having in mind, too, the painful 
memories of my former home-coming it was 
altogether a most cheerless situation. 

After satisfying myself that I was really at 
my own home I repeated my efforts to unlock 
the door, but with the same result The 
baby was crying at the top of its voice as I 
held ^ rather clumsily with one arm while 
with the free hand I endeavored to manipu- 
late the key. Concluding at length that per- 
hipi the housekeeper had become timid and 
hid had the lock changed I rang die bell, 
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then pounded vigorously on the door; but 
no answer came. The infant continued to 
squirm and howl. 

As an illustration of the singular perverse- 
ness of Fate when once she sets her face 
against the unfortunate, I found upon arous- 
ing one of the neighbors from his bed that 
Marcus NiccoUs had discharged Miss Hal- 
lam, who had immediately left town. That 
he, of all persons living or dead, was the ex- 
ecutor of my father's will, and that I had 
been disinherited! He had changed the 
locks and locked the house, which with all 
its contents was soon to be offered for sale I 
Was ever a mortal being beset with such an 
array of adverse happenings I 

But wait I — ^by far the worst yet remained 
to be revealed to me. Even Job, with all his 
afflictions, was not made responsible for any* 
one else's offspring, nor was he otherwise de- 
nied his good name. In these two respects, 
at least, he held an advantage over me, — as 
witness: I gained from my neighbor, little 
by little, the information that my father had 
seemingly indubitable proof that I had be- 
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trayed an innocent girl, and deserted her with 
a young babe. He had suffered a shock of 
paralysis and died broken-hearted. On his 
deathbed he added a codicil to his will, dis- 
owning and disinheriting me. The news 
had just come out in the paper, and every- 
body was talking about me. 

It would seem to be a trait of human na- 
ture, perhaps handed down to us through 
countless generations from some heathen an- 
cestor, to take a certain fiendish delight in 
berating or tormenting, in one way or an- 
other, those whom we regard as unworthy 
fellow-beings, and doubtless this character- 
istic was not lacking of the fullest develop- 
ment in my informant, for he took pains to 
intensify my wretchedness by remarking that 
the whole populace was so much incensed 
over the affair that he apprehended there was 
grave danger of my being mobbed when 
morning came and it was discovered that I 
was in town. Moreover, the fact that at that 
moment I had the infant in my arms left no 
doubt of my guilt in the mind of this man, 
who, with the remark that I had better get 
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out of town before daylight, actually turned 
me away into the street and closed his door. 

I was so stunned by this accumulation of 
calamitous news and the insult of having the 
door closed in my face that my head reeled 
and I staggered about for a moment before I 
could get my bearings. My first coherent 
thought was, ^^It's all a damned lie I My 
father would never disown me without giv- 
ing me a hearing, though an angel from 
heaven were my accuser I" 

It was now almost twelve o'clock and the 
outlook for the remainder of the night and 
the coming day was far from propitious. It 
had rained in the early part of the night and 
the air being now quite damp and chilly, the 
baby, which was clad in thin muslin, was 
shivering from cold. I took off my coat and 
wrapped it about the little one, and presently 
the warmth stilled its cries and it fell asleep 
while I stood in the street, not knowing which 
way to turn. 

The clouds had broken away and as I 
looked down upon the peaceful sleeping feat- 
ures of the innocent little waif — it was in 
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rcalit> a bcaodful baby of perhaps nine 
months — I wondered who could have hccn 
so heartless as to cast it away, widi little or 
no concern for its feelings or its destiny. 

Being now in no condition, either finan- 
cially or temperamentally, to become the fos- 
ter father of a young baby, my first impulse 
was, of course, to find some humane mediod 
of getting it off my hands. I therefore de- 
cided to go to the home of die town marshal 
and see if he would dispose of it for me, so 
off I started down the street In crossing 
Main street I saw Dick Harkness, the night 
marshal, and hailed him. On approaching 
him he called, — 

'Why, hello. Jack— is that you? Where 
did you lift that package ?'' 

'^I lifted it down at the station ; but what I 
want to know is, where the other fellow 
lifted it, so I can take it back." 

"Why — ain't it yours?" — ^peering at it cu- 
riously. 

"No ; I never saw it or heard of it until it 
was put into my arms at the station by a fel- 
low who ran off." 
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*Then what's all this stuff in the paper 
about you?" 

"I don't know, I haven't seen the paper." 

"Well, I guess you'd better get one and 
read it." 

"Do you suppose they would take this in- 
fant at the orphanage?" I asked. 

"No, of course they wouldn't take it off 
your hands if they've seen the newspaper ac- 
count But you might leave it on the porch 
and let them find it, if it ain't yours." 

"I guess not — I don't do things that way." 

"You're right, Jack, I didn't think of that." 

"Say, Dick, can't you take this infant and 
find a home for it?" 

"What — me? If my wife saw me with 
that kid, I'd be a mighty sight worse off than 
you are. Nobody wants that kind of a baby." 

"All right, if nobody wants it, I'll have to 
keep it myself." And so saying I started 
back to the house. As I walked slowly along 
it occurred to me that if I undertook to get 
rid of the baby everyone would know about 
it, and I should be even more severely cen- 
sured than if I quietly kept it. In ponder- 
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ing thus over the injustices that had been so 
bountifully heaped upon us both, as I walked 
along my anger and resentment began to gain 
the mastery of my sorrow and regrets and I 
thereupon vowed a solemn oath that since 
some unkind Fate had thrown us together in 
this predicament I would stand by this little 
companion in misfortune until the mystery 
was cleared up. Regardless of its parentage, 
it had a beating heart, and a soul as sacred 
and precious as that of any high-bred aristo- 
crat in the town. It was a human being in 
distress — utterly helpless and deserted — and 
to refuse it protection, though the whole 
world pointed the finger of scorn at me, 
would be cowardly and inhuman. 

When I reached my erstwhile home I 
mounted the piazza and sat on the top step 
with the sleeping infant in my lap. In vain 
I tried to puzzle out what black-hearted vil- 
lain had with one vicious stroke robbed me of 
my father, my fortune, my home and my 
good name; and not content with depriving 
me of all I had in the world, had put upon me 
a humiliating responsibility. 
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Certain persons are said to have been born 
under an unlucky star, but verily it seemed 
that I must have been born on a marvellously 
clear night under a whole constellation of ill- 
omened stars through which Nemesis, Tisi- 
phone and the whole tribe of Furies and their 
progeny cast their vengeful eyes upon me. 
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"A Friend in Need m a Friend Indeed" 
I \ Jack Finds One Who Proves His Worth 

^', The reader will doubtless hesitate here for 

a moment and speculate on what disposition 
I should have made of the baby, and possibly 
p upon what my attitude might be toward it if 

' unable to get free from it in a humane sort 

; of way. Opinions will diverge widely upon 

this point : some will say, "Of course it would 
be totally out of the question for a young man 
', :. in his situation to think of trying to take care 

of that infant, without any home or other vis- 
ible means." With the logical elements of 
this line of reasoning I have no fault to find; 
but what I should have thought of doing is 
not so important to know, as what necessity 
really compelled me to do. 

Conditions sometimes force a man, against 
his natural inclinations, to commit some un- 
lawful or inhuman act. Per contra, a man 
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is often discovered doing an act of charity or 
chivalry in compliance with some inflexible 
necessity, as much as from the promptings of 
any innate goodness. The milk of human 
kindness would, I admit, have to circulate 
pretty freely in the veins of a young man sit- 
uated as I was in order to induce him volun- 
tarily to add someone else's nursing baby to 
his repertoire, and I am free to disavow any 
such spontaneous tendencies. But again to 
the story. 

I spent the remainder of the night on the 
piazza, with the sleeping infant and my mud- 
dled reflections as my only companions. In 
my mental vision I fancied myself applying 
at the door of any one of my boyhood friends 
— most of whom I had seen but little of dur- 
ing the past fours years — ^with a howling in- 
fant in my arms, and needless to say, the scene 
did not appeal to my sense of pride. I 
doubted not that they, one and all, believed 
the worst of me, for it was well known that 
my father was very fond of me, and it would 
be generally surmised that nothing short of 
the most positive proof of my guilt could have 
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induced him to disinherit me. I could fur- 
nish no proof, other than my own word, of my 
innocence, and certainly the baby in my arms 
was sufficient to belie my word. Under the 
circumstances I had not the heart even to at- 
tempt any denial of the charge. 

During the silent watches of the night these 
and many other thoughts chased one another 
back and forth through my brain. If there 
is such a thing as a train of thought, my head 
was a veritable union station for such trains, 
with continuous arrivals and departures in 
all directions. 

One of the questions that puzzled me was 
— ^who is the girl? and another equally puz- 
zling, though less important, problem was — 
how did the man who met me at the station 
know that I was to arrive on the ten o'clock 
train? Or had the baby been intended for 
someone else? If so I occupied much the 
same position as the Irishman whose head 
came in contact with a flying brick intended 
for the man behind him. 

It was a question with me in the early 
morning whether I should take the first train 
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out of town or appeal to Eb for shelter and 
advice. I had but a few dollars in my 
pockety and my bank balance had been de- 
pleted in settling my accounts in the East. 
But finally I determined not to slink away 
without at least making a stand for my rights 
and attempting to find out who was respon- 
sible for my undoing. That I was decisively 
undone seemed a self-evident fact; and hav- 
ing no fear of personal violence there was ap- 
parently nothing more that anyone could do 
or say to contribute to my misery, in the com- 
pleteness of which there now seemed to be no 
essential element lacking. 

If Eb refused to believe in me there was 
apparently no use appealing to anyone else in 
town, except possibly Miss Hallam, whose 
whereabouts were unknown to me. I de- 
cided, moreover, to hunt for the fellow who 
met me at the station, and if I found him to 
thrash him, if possible, into telling me who 
sent me the baby. I was not certain whether 
Eb still boarded at Mrs. Whitlock's; then, 
too, I doubted if even as staunch a friend as I 
regarded him to be would take me under 
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shelter with the infant But he would have 
to take me with my encumbrance, if at all, 
for I had no thought of abandoning it in the 
street 

As soon as the advance rays of the sun were 
visible in the eastern horizon I made my way 
through the deserted streets to Mrs. Whit- 
lock's boarding-house, where I arrived be- 
fore anyone was astir. After ringing the bell 
several times and waiting for at least five 
minutes, the door was opened by a sleepy 
looking kitchen-maid, clad in a flimsy wrap- 
per, with her tousled hair stringing down 
over her face and shoulders. 
*What dy want here?" she demanded 
"I want to see Mr. Strong — is he here?" 
"You can't see him — he's asleep." 
"Wake him up quick 1 I must see him, — 
it's important 1" I commanded with more 
courage than I thought remained in me. 

"For the Lord's sake, what have you got 
there. Jack?" shouted Eb, who, having heard 
the conversation, was coming downstairs, 
clad only in his undershirt and trousers. 
"Come inside, and welcome, old man," said 
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CHAPTER IV 

he, as he clasped my hand and pulled me in 
through the door. 

If anyone possessed a sufficiently elastic 
imagination to picture the feelings of a man 
who after languishing in a famished con- 
dition for days on the desert of Sahara, comes 
suddenly upon a spring of cool, running 
water, it might be possible to understand my 
feelings upon being thus greeted and taken in 
from off the street. He took the baby from 
me — as if he had been expecting it — and 
started in quest of Mrs. Whitlock, into whose 
charge it was for the time being placed. 

"Well, I see you returned with the goods, 
all right," he said smilingly, when we had 
reached his room. 

"Yes," I said, — "or rather, the goods were 
handed to me at the station on my return." 

"A fine kettle of fish I see theyVe fixed up 
for you while you were away." 

"I suppose I deserve to be hung, and that'll 
be my next penance," I said rather deject- 
edly. 

"I guess you needn't have any fear of hot 
getting all that's coming to you in that line," 
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"I couldn't say, Jack; but it's an obvious 
fact that no editor would dare print it with- 
out being guaranteed immunity from dam- 
ages and imprisonment for criminal libel — 
and you know Marcus Niccolls owns the 
Call." 

"And he's executor and trustee under my 
father's will, is he?" 

"Yes, it would seem so." 

This confirmed the suspicion I had already 
conceived. Drawing out what money I had 
in my pocket to see if there was enough to 
buy a pistol, I got up and stumbled toward 
the door, then turning about, with one hand 
on the door knob, I said, — 

"Marcus Niccolls will cither retract that 
or else be in hell inside of three hours." 

Eb sprang toward me with the quickness 
of a cat and seized my arm — 

"No, no, Jack! — for God's sake, don'tl 
You don't know what you're about You'll 
be hung for murder — there's an easier way 
than that to get even with him. Think of 
your child!" 

"My child!" I exclaimed. 
4a 
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proved conclusively to the father, for in his 
will he not only disinherited, but explicitly 
disowned him." 

Another: "The most incontrovertible 
proof of total degeneracy, resulting, no 
doubt, from dissolute habits and associations 
formed at college. It furnishes additional 
proof that an eastern college is a dangerous 
place to send a young man with the un- 
strapped pocketbook of a wealthy and gener- 
ous parent" 

And finally — "This young scapegrace de- 
serves to be handed over to a mob of bar- 
barians, to be dealt with after the manner of 
one of their own kind. — He has shown him- 
self to be totally unfit for association with 
decent people." 

Upon reading this last clause all my ra- 
tional faculties seemed to desert me. If I 
may apply a nautical term, it took the last 
breath of wind out of my sails. 

"Eb, who wrote that?" 

"I really don't know. Jack." 

"Who do you think — did Marcus Niccolls 
write it?" 
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"I couldn't say, Jack; but it's an obvious 
fact that no editor would dare print it with- 
out being guaranteed immunity from dam- 
ages and imprisonment for criminal libel — 
and you know Marcus NiccoUs owns the 
Calir 

''And he's executor and trustee under my 
father's will, is he?" 

"Yes, it would seem so." 

This confirmed the suspicion I had already 
conceived. Drawing out what money I had 
in my pocket to see if there was enough to 
buy a pistol, I got up and stumbled toward 
the door, then turning about, with one hand 
on the door knob, I said, — 

"Marcus NiccoUs will either retract that 
or else be in hell inside of three hours." 

Eb sprang toward me with the quickness 
of a cat and seized my arm — 

"No, no, Jackl — for God's sake, don't 1 
You don't know what you're about. You'll 
be hung for murder — there's an easier way 
than that to get even with him. Think of 
your child 1" 

''My child 1" I exclaimed. 
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He led me back to my seat, where I sat 
silently thinking for a few moments. The 
thought of the baby, alone in the world with- 
out the protection of father, mother or friend, 
reminded me of my vow of the night before. 

"Eb, you're right — I didn't realize what I 
was doing." After explaining how the baby 
came to be placed in my hands I continued — 
"I'm no more responsible for that baby's ex- 
istence than you are ; but last night after try- 
ing unsuccessfully to get rid of it, I vowed 
I'd protect it, and now I'll stick to it, if I 
have to dig in the streets to support it . . . 
You know at least a part of that article is a 
villainous lie, don't you, Eb?" 

"Yes, of course I do. Jack." 

"And you know the lawyer's maxim, 
Talse in part,' and so forth, — I give you my 
word, there's not a particle of truth in the 
whole story." 

He came slowly over to me and extended 
his hand, which I took. 

"Jack, I know you're telling the truth, and 
I'll see you through this thing to the last 
ditch if I have to fight the whole damned 
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town. Come, now, let's get ready and have 
some breakfast — and I must have another 
look at that baby, since you are determined to 
keep it" 
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Which Tells where Wanda Came from, and 
Reveals the Contents of the Will and Codicil 

As we were going down stairs I asked Eb if 
he would mind seeing Mrs. Whitlock first 
and explain the circumstances to her, as it 
would make it much easier for me to meet 
her. 

"Leave that to me, Jack," said he reassur- 
ingly, "it will be a lot easier to convince her of 
your innocence than it would be to persuade 
her that you could do anything wrong." 

He left me in the hallway and in a few 
minutes returned with Mrs. Whitlock, whose 
voice trembled as she called me by name and 
took my hand. 

"Good Lord have mercy on usl But to 
think He should have given the breath of life 
to the miserable cur that wrote that article 1 
I remember you as a little baby, Jack, and I 
don't believe you or your father or your 
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mother ever did a wrong thing in all your 
lives." 

£b afterwards told me that he had cau- 
tioned Mrs. Whitlock to say nothing to any- 
one about the baby, except that it belonged to 
her niece in a neighboring town, and that she 
was taking care of it while the mother was 
ill. Before going to breakfast we went in 
to see the baby — ^which Mrs. Whitlock in- 
formed us was a girl. The good woman had 
given it a bath and hastily improvised some 
clean garments. When we entered the room 
where it was quartered it was sitting up in 
the middle of the bed contentedly chewing 
one of the legs of an old rubber doll which 
Mrs. Whitlock had kindly provided. It 
looked up and smiled when we appeared, 
and as I approached the bed it put out both 
arms to me, while the rubber doll dangled by 
one leg from its mouth. 

It struck me at the time that by some su- 
pernatural intuition the little one looked to 
me for love and protection; but as I look 
back upon the scene I can readily see that 
having been so much in the hands of stran- 
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gers, it would naturally take kindly to anyone 
who returned its smile. Anomalous as it 
may appear to some, there was something 
about the baby in its situation which at that 
moment aroused in me a hitherto latent feel- 
ing of tenderness, — possibly because it was a 
girl, and would therefore be more severely 
handicapped when it grew up, than if it had 
been a boy. 

After breakfast Eb looked over some pa- 
pers in a desk which he kept in his room, then 
turning to me — 

"Now, Jack, our first task is to find the 
mother of that child." 

"Yes, and how about the author of that 
slanderous newspaper article?" I asked — "I 
didn't know I had an enemy in the world, and 
I can't see what object anyone could have in 
saying such cussed things about me." 

"The matter of injuring you was not the 
chief motive of the person who wrote that 
article. There had to be created in the mind 
of the public some excuse or justification for 
that codicil to your father's will, and it could 
be done only at your expense. They don't cut 
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off a man's leg because they have any par- 
ticular grudge against the leg, but to preserve 
the rest of the body ; and the reason why you 
were cut off and publicly stigmatized was to 
put you in a position where you would have 
no money, influence or public sympathy to 
get back what belonged to you. 

"If we could find the mother of that baby 
and prove your innocence of the charge of 
being responsible for it, that would give us a 
powerful weapon with which to sustain the 
original will, because we could then show 
that your father made the codicil under a 
misapprehension." 

"But who is the beneficiary?" I asked. 

"I don't know; I'll go down to the probate 
court and get a copy of the will ; then I'll take 
a run out to the orphanage and see if I can 
find any trace of the baby having been there. 
Meanwhile you'd better remain here until I 
do a little scouting around. I'll send you up 
the morning paper, and when you finish that 
you can amuse yourself with some of these 
books until I get back." 

"Amuse myself with books!" I thought, 
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when he had closed the door behind him. It 
would have required something more thril- 
ling than the average book to disjoin my mind 
from the medley of happenings of the past 
twelve hours. 

When the morning paper came I looked 
all through it, and was relieved to find no 
account of my home-coming; for my return 
had not been attended with the sort of eclat 
that one cares to have made the subject of 
newspaper comment. 

I managed with great difficulty to kill time 
for the space of about three hours, when Eb 
opened the door and came in with a rush. I 
scanned his face eagerly for some visible 
trace of good news, but he looked as puzzled 
as I felt. He had learned at the orphanage 
that a six months old baby had been left on 
the front porch several weeks before by some 
unknown person, who rapped at the door, 
then ran away; and that the night before my 
return it had disappeared from there as mys- 
teriously as it had come. The infant, they 
said, was poorly clothed on its arrival, and 
was wrapped in an old shawl. Pinned to the 
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outside of the shawl they had found a note 
which read simply, 'Tlease take good care of 
little Wanda." 

^'I saw no account in the paper about the 
baby having been stolen from the orphan- 
age," I said. 

"No, and you are not likely to either, con- 
sidering that the paper is controlled by Mar- 
cus Niccolls. 

"So it would now appear," he continued, 
"that we are blocked in this quarter, at least 
for the present. A feature of some interest 
is that they told me a prominent family had 
just completed the necessary arrangements 
for adopting the baby, which was to be left 
at the Home for a few weeks longer; but 
probably they wouldn't want to take it off 
your hands now, in view of all this notoriety." 

"But what about the will?" I asked. 

"In that quarter I was not much more suc- 
cessful. The original will left everything to 
you, and designated you as the executor; but 
in a strangely worded codicil Marcus Nic- 
colls is appointed sole executor and trustee, 
with full plenary powers to handle the estate 
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as he pleases, and when you arrive at the age 
of thirty he may, or may not, just as he sees 
fit, turn the whole or any part of the estate 
over to you, or otherwise dispose of it as he 
deems advisable after that time. It further 
provides that in case of his death the trustee- 
ship and sole management and disposition of 
the estate is to succeed to someone of his se< 
lection. There's no beneficiary at all, except 
that you are to draw a mere pittance of three 
hundred and sixty-five dollars a year, — and 
there is* no residuary clause whatever. The 
codicil seems to have been drawn in a hasty, 
bungling sort of way, and was witnessed by 
George Sherwood and some — " 

"George Sherwood!" I exclaimed — "If 
there was one man in all the world that father 
despised, that man was George Sherwood. 
He would no more have allowed him inside 
the door than he would have turned a basket 
of rattlesnakes loose in the house. And 
what's more, he wouldn't have trusted old 
Marcus Niccolls with the care of his estate 
any more than I would. Another thing, I 
..don't understand — why was Dr. Beckman 
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called in, when Dr. Ryan is our family phy- 
sician?" 

"Yes," he said significantly, "but you see 
George Sherwood is Marcus Niccolls' chief 
henchman ; and Dr. Beckman being the fam- 
ily physician, he reported your father's death 
due to a paralytic stroke ; and while you and 
I both feel sure that he died of valvular heart 
trouble, we can't prove it. I don't believe 
that codicil was ever read to your father, or 
that it was witnessed while he was alive. But 
how they ever got his signature to it is a* 
mystery. I learned, also, that the bank clerk 
who witnessed it with Sherwood has just been 
made assistant cashier of the bank." 

"But in any case," I said, "if they should 
both swear that they were present and saw 
the codicil signed, we couldn't disprove it. 

"By the way, what has become of father's 
housekeeper. Miss Hallam? She might be 
able to throw some light on matters." 

"She seems to have been spirited away," 
said he, "and I presume it's safe to say that 
Marcus Niccolls is the only man in this town 
who knows her address." 
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Wherein Jack is Snubbed by His Erst- 
while Friends, and Betty Makes Her First 
Appearance 

After luncheon Eb went to his office, and I 
took a walk down town. The first familiar 
face I saw was that of an old school chum. 
He seemed in much of a hurry and though he 
shook hands with me he barely stopped, and 
excused himself by pleading an engagement, 
which he was then on the run to keep. Had 
I met him a week before he would have had 
the whole afternoon free to talk over matters 
of mutual concern. I afterwards saw sev- 
eral more friends and acquaintances of for- 
mer days, most of whom either dodged me by 
wheeling suddenly around the corner or cut- 
ting across the street, or I evaded them by a 
like manoeuvre. Those whom I encount- 
ered almost face to face either appeared not 
to see me, or else nodded stiffly as they quick- 
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cned their pace and passed me by. The 
newspaper story had obviously accomplished 
the purpose for which it was intended. 

In former days when I came home at vaca- 
tion seasons I was hailed by friends and ac- 
quaintances all along the street who would 
stop and clasp my hand, giving me a hearty 
"welcome home again, Jack, my boy;" and 
the boys would cry out from clear across the 
street, "Hello there, Jackey, old boy!" and 
other familiar greetings. But on this occa- 
sion I walked from one end of the main street 
to the other without once hearing my name 
called. A stroll across a lonely prairie 
would have been a convivial affair by com- 
parison. I learned that there is no place so 
lonely as in a crowd where you are not wel- 
come. A cordial handshake and a kind word 
on this occasion would have been vastly more 
appreciated than a great public reception a 
month before. 

In returning I took a back street but little 
frequented by pedestrians. On the way I 
passed a couple of small boys, one of whom, 
recognizing me, remarked to the other, — 
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loud enough for me to hear — "See 'im 
sneakin' up the alley- way I" I was glad to 
get back and hide myself from the public gaze 
within the friendly walls of the boarding 
house. I actually began to wonder how it 
was that Eb and Mrs. Whitlock, or indeed 
anyone else, could treat me decently, and I 
even feared that they might be induced to 
side with the majority and turn me out. 

The unfortunate part of it alt was that I 
could not ease my mind by blaming anyone — 
except the author of the article — for the man- 
ner in which I was snubbed. The accusa- 
tions had neither been withdrawn nor denied, 
and had I been guilty, as it must have ap- 
peared, no decent, self-respecting person 
could be expected to countenance my repre- 
hensible conduct by receiving me with cor- 
diality, whether feigned or real. 

After the evening meal I chatted a few 
minutes with Eb, then, for half an hour or so 
I amused little Wanda, — who in turn cheered 
my dejected spirits with her "gu-gu*s" and 
winsome smiles — until at length her eyes be- 
gan to get heavy and she fell asleep, — after 
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which I retired, for I had not closed my eyes 
the night before. 

Soon after breakfast next morning a mes- 
senger brought me a dainty white envelope 
containing the following note : 

Dear Jack: 

Having by mere chance just learned that you 
are in town, I hasten to express my tenderest sym- 
pathy for you in the terrible trials you are un- 
dergoing. I don't believe a word of that awful 
newspaper account, and I want you to know 
that you shall be as welcome in my home, at any 
time you choose to come, as ever you were in the 
old days. 

Ever yours, 

Betty. 

I read it once, then again ; then folded and 
put it into my pocket as I walked about the 
room. A moment later I took it out and 
read it again, carefully weighing every word. 
It was certainly Betty Ryan*s handwriting. 
Moreover, it was just like Betty to write such 
a note at such a time. "Dear little Betty!" I 
said half aloud as I slipped the letter back 
into my pocket, — "you're the same clear- 
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water pearl that you always were — always 
making somebody happy — always hunting 
for someone that's unhappy, so you can give 
them a word of comfort." 

Thus did I soliloquize over this character- 
istic note from the only girl for whom I ever 
felt the slightest twinge of love. But al- 
though she always appeared to enjoy my so- 
ciety, and wrote me newsy, cordial letters 
while I was at college, I never knew precisely 
to what depth her feelings for me extended. 
Indeed I doubt if even she herself knew any 
better than I did. 

A learned writer has remarked, with some 
wisdom: "The love of girls is uncertain, 
capricious, and so foolish that we cannot al- 
ways discover what the young lady would be 
at; nay, it may almost be doubted whether 
she always knows this herself." In truth, 
when I came across this passage in a book I 
read while at college, I copied it and sent it 
to Betty. She retorted that "the man who 
wrote that probably never had a girl in love 
with him ; or if he did, he hadn't sense enough 
to know it." 
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I confess that during my last year in col- 
lege I practically made up my mind that on 
returning home I would sound Betty a little 
deeper on the subject. I was a little encour* 
aged by the observation that she appeared to 
grow more shy of me every time I saw her on 
my periodical visits home, while in her let- 
ters there was noticeably more warmth. But 
whether this shyness proceeded from the fact 
that she saw me less frequently than before, 
or was a natural concomitant of maturer 
years, or what not, — I couldn't tell; at any 
rate, I had just enough self-conceit to take the 
benefit of the doubt and imagine that her 
fondness for me was growing in proportion 
as mine increased for her. 

So this was the way matters stood between 
us when the devil's imps were all unloosened 
on me and I was turned into the street di- 
vested of everything, except the clothes I 
wore — and a nursing infant. Thereupon of 
course I dismissed all thoughts of seeing 
Betty again. My position of foster father 
to a nine-months-old baby, with an income 
of only a dollar a day — and my name a vulgar 
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by-word in the streets of my home town — 
was not calculated to lend much color to 
matrimonial aspirations. 

While Betty's letter was sympathetic and 
cordial, there was nothing in it to excite even 
a suspicion that she felt for me anything more 
than a deep friendly regard, as indeed she al- 
ways had since we were children together. 
I wrote her the following note : 

My Dear Betty : 

You can never know — for I never could tell 
you — how much good your letter has done mc. 
It takes a stout, generous and confiding heart to 
support the confidence you express in me, when I 
stand convicted before the whole community. 
But you, you little old philosopher, knew what 
you were about. In the first place your loyal 
character is so true and untainted that you are in- 
capable of suspecting anyone of wrongdoing, and 
in the next place you risk nothing in so kindly 
tendering me the hospitality of your home, be- 
cause you know very well that had there been any 
truth in the charges against me I could not stoop 
to such baseness as to accept your invitation, or 
ever again to lay claim to your friendship. 
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I shall therefore improve the earliest oppor- 
tunity to call on you some evening, as soon as I 
succeed in collecting my wits sufficiently to feel 
safe in moving about. 

Gratefully yours, 

Jack. 

For some time I debated the question 
whether or not to say anything to Betty about 
little Wanda, and finally decided not to make 
any mention of her until I was fully assured 
of Betty's complete confidence in me. I ad- 
mit that even in view of her seemingly un- 
qualified trust I had some misgivings as to 
whether it was sufiicient to outweigh such 
conclusive evidence of my iniquity. But 
more about this later. 

After discussing matters with Eb we de- 
cided that it would be best for me to call on 
Marcus Niccolls and learn what his attitude 
was toward me. I had serious doubts as to 
whether he would receive me at all, but in 
this respect I greatly underrated the man, 
for instead of scorning me as I expected he 
would, when my presence was announced by 
his secretary — ^who regarded me with mani- 
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fest contempt when I asked to see Mr. Nic- 
colls — that august personage came hurrying 
out of his ofEce with beaming face and out* 
stretched hand, and nearly took me off my 
feet by the cordiality of his welcome. 

"I am much pained," said he, "that your 
father should have been so embittered as to 
make such inadequate provision for you, but 
since he has conferred the most liberal dis- 
cretionary powers upon me, I mean to over- 
look any of your past short-comings and to 
govern my attitude toward you in accordance 
with your conduct from this on." Where- 
upon he handed me a cigar and, sitting down, 
proceeded to light a fresh one himself. 

"I hope," said I, in an attempt at sarcasm, 
*'that you will not underestimate my appreci- 
ation of your generosity/' But if he noticed 
it he gave no expressive indication. 

"Do you suppose," said I after some 
further conversation of a general tenor, "that 
you could put me in the way of earning an 
honest living and reinstating myself in the 
public esteem by giving me some position 
with the firm?" 
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After a moment's hesitation he said that he 
had not yet decided whether he would close 
up the company's affairs, but was rather dis- 
posed to do sOy as he felt that he was ' 'get- 
ting old," and wished to be relieved of the 
great responsibility of handling the business 
alone, now that my father was no longer liv- 
ing to take the initiative. 

"Do you imagine, Mr. Niccolls, that I 
could in time relieve you of some of the de- 
tail work in case the business is continued?" 

"No, I'm afraid not, but I'll make pro- 
vision for you, so you need give yourself no 
concern about going into business for the 
present at least" 

It seemed clear that he had no intention 
of giving me any footing by which I might 
gain an insight into the firm's business or into 
my father's affairs. Before parting from 
him he hinted that if I had any intention of 
contesting the will it would involve an ex- 
pensive and protracted legal contest, and in 
a very adroit manner he led me to infer that 
if I undertook to disturb the existing order 
of things I need not expect any financial as- 
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sistance above the minimum provisions of the 
codicil. 

Next morning the Call announced the re- 
turn of the ^'prodigal son/' and stated that 
with characteristic magnanimity and kindli- 
ness of disposition toward the downfallen, 
Mr. Niccolls had avowed his intention to 
exert, to the utmost limit of the authority 
vested in him under the father's will, his in- 
fluence in assisting this dissolute son to aban- 
don his wayward habits and henceforth to 
lead a more exemplary life. The Call, it 
was stated, believed it expressed the sentiment 
of the community in hoping that I might 
ultimately succeed in living down the public 
disgrace into which my past misbehavior had 
plunged me, and that my "resources ought to 
be so minimized as to enforce a larger meas- 
ure of self-restraint," which might perhaps 
in time bring me to a state of some usefulness 
in the world. It was hoped, moreover, that 
public opinion in weighing the gravity of my 
offence would be charitably tempered by due 
consideration of the noble qualities and 
valued services of my public-spirited parent 
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whose recent untimely death had been noth- 
ing short of a public affliction. 

I handed the paper to Eb, who read it with 
a sardonic grin. 

"That final appeal for public lenity is a 
dubious sort of compliment to you," he said, 
"considering the fact that they accused you 
of being the cause of your father's death." 

"Well, I suppose I may consider myself 
lucky to be out of jail, and now the only thing 
for us to do is go on a still hunt for what in- 
formation and evidence we need, without ex- 
citing the animosity of Marcus Niccolls. 
He wouldn't hesitate to put me down on the 
bread-and-water diet if he suspected that I 
was working against him. I shouldn't worry 
so much about the money he robbed me of, if 
he had only left me a decent reputation." 

"Yes," said Eb meditatively, "it's too bad 
that necessity compelled the two to go to- 
gether." 

In the afternoon when Eb had gone to his 
office Mrs. Whitlock came to my room and 
announced a woman caller in the parlor. 
She seemed excited and looked at me appre- 
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hensively as I passed her and went down 
stairs. Awaiting me I found a sturdy look- 
ing young woman of perhaps thirty, who be- 
ing in such a frenzy that she forgot to intro- 
duce herself, asked me pointedly if I was the 
father of little Wanda, who had been kid- 
napped from the orphanage. I said that I 
knew nothing about the parentage of any 
such child. She then explained that she was 
one of the nurses at the Home, and that a 
child in her charge had been stolen. Having 
seen the account about me in the paper she 
thought perhaps I might have known some- 
thing of its parentage, she said. She im- 
plored me to say nothing about the matter, 
and left abruptly without giving me any fur- 
ther information. 

Late in the afternoon when £b returned I 
laid the matter before him and that night he 
went to the orphanage, determined to ques- 
tion this woman further upon the matter; but 
he found that after the baby's disappearance 
a communication had been received from an 
officer of the home ordering her immediate 
discharge, and that they had no knowledge of 
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why she was removed or where she had gone. 
He learned, furthermore, that the nurse had 
applied for work there the morning after the 
baby was left on the front porch, and that she 
was given a position. 

"That baby," said he, "must have been left 
there either by that nurse herself or by some- 
one who has some influence with the head of 
the Home; but what I can't understand is, 
why Marcus Niccolls should have had her 
discharged, when he appears to be the one 
who had the baby stolen." 

Shortly after calling on Marcus Niccolls 
I received notice from him saying that he had 
placed a sum of money to my credit at the 
bank, and while I felt chagrined that my 
ample fortune should be meted out to me in 
this piece-meal fashion by one who had no 
moral right to administer it, there appeared 
to be nothing to do but accept it as gracefully 
as possible until I could establish some basis 
upon which to gain my rights. Acting upon 
Eb's advice, in which I readily concurred, I 
concluded that it would be a foolhardy act to 
allow any false pride to tempt me to refuse 
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even so small a part of what belonged to me, 
for then I should quite likely be compelled to 
seek some menial employment in a distant 
town i^^ere I was not known — for I could 
expect no one to employ me at home — in 
order to support myself and little Wanda; 
with the result that I should not only be de- 
prived of the income, but my occupation and 
the distance that separated me from Eb 
would render it impossible for me to make 
any progress in regaining my rightful herit* 
age either in pecuniary fortune or good name. 
The major portion of my father's estate 
consisted of what might be termed liquid as- 
sets, such as railroad bonds and other nego- 
tiable effects, apart from a majority interest 
in the parmership of Henderson & Niccolls. 
It would therefore be an easy matter for any- 
one having full plenary powers in managing 
his estate to convert to wrong uses or other- 
wise dissipate the greater portion of it with- 
out leaving any visible trace of his chicanery. 
This would be particularly true of Marcus 
Niccolls, who could use his own bank and 
George Sherwood as . a medium through 
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which to negotiate the paper, and in settling 
the firm's business, matters could be so manip- 
ulated as to show a tremendous depreciation 
in my father's interest therein. If therefore 
his acts became a matter of judicial inquiry 
there was a comparatively small portion of 
my father's assets for which he could be made 
directly accountable. The consideration of 
these circumstances was a potent factor in 
fixing my determination not to antagonize 
him until I was reasonably sure of over- 
throwing his designs. 

The shrewdest rascals sometimes overlook 
matters of the most vital importance to the 
complete success of their trickery, and thus 
it happened that Marcus Niccolls in so gen- 
erously allowing me a great deal more than 
the provisions of the codicil called for made 
no demand upon me to waive any right, or to 
assent to its conditions; upon which point 
£b had forewarned me. 
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In which Eh Heroically Defends the 
Honor of a Hapless Girl Whom the Town 
Gossips Accuse of Being Jack's Mistress 

The town busybodies, having by this time 
about contented themselves with descanting 
upon my iniquities, began to look for a new 
theme or theory with which further to satiate 
their curiosity. Some sagacious wiseacres 
happened to remember that since there was 
supposed to be an illegitimate child there 
must also be a woman somewhere in the case; 
therefore, having no knowledge of anyone I 
knew elsewhere, they began to rake the town 
with a fine-toothed comb to discover anyone 
who might have been my companion in 
crime. 

After having inquired diligently into the 
conduct of all the maiden ladies in the upper 
class of society — all of whom, be it said to 
their credit, and as a testimony to the moral 
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atmosphere of the town as well, were able to 
furnish pretty satisfactory proof of their in- 
nocence — the search was about to be dropped 
without further ado, when some discerning 
specimen of femininity conceived the idea of 
resorting to a practitioner of the occult sci- 
ences, whereat she made the following im- 
portant discovery, to wit: that a certain poor 
working girl of obscure parentage in the 
place had several months before gone to a 
neighboring town, ostensibly in search of em- 
ployment, and that shortly thereafter she had 
returned home ill and much emaciated. 
From this unhappy circumstance there could 
of course be but the one conclusion, — that she 
was the guilty party. The matter began to 
be talked about and quickly found its way 
into the sacred precincts of the little church 
with which the girl had been identified; and 
with a justifiable desire to purge itself of any 
unclean spirits this little body was called to- 
gether in solemn conclave to determine what 
action it should take. 

It so happened that a client and personal 
friend of Eb's was a member of the congre- 
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gation, and had told him of the meeting ap- 
pointed. At the designated time both Eb 
and I attended the meeting, which was held 
in the vestry of the church. We entered sep- 
arately, and by prearrangement occupied 
seats in different parts of the room — he on 
one side and I in a back corner on the op- 
posite side. I came in last, when the assem- 
blage was seated, and took my seat unnoticed. 
The body having been called to order and the 
purposes stated by some church dignitary, the 
meeting was declared open for remarks. 

Three or four women arose in successive 
order and made many rambling statements 
based upon hypothetical supposition. One 
cadaverous looking creature, after taking 
pains to disclaim any personal acquaintance- 
ship with the girl's mother, asserted that she 
had heard that the woman bore a bad reputa- 
tion before she came to Brenton; and pro- 
ceeding upon this hypothesis she assumed 
that ^'the girl is a chip off the old block, and 
for my part I think this body of sacred souls 
ought to take measures to rid itself of the cor- 
rupting influence of such an evil associate. 
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*Evil associates corrupt good morals !' " she 
declared with sublime emphasis, and having 
thus discharged her mind she nodded her 
head about with a self-satisfied look, then sat 
down and wriggled about until she finally 
adjusted herself comfortably. 

It seemed to be the consensus of opinion 
that the girl was guilty on general principles, 
and that no evidence other than this mere 
supposition was needed to support even so 
grave an accusation. After this one-sided 
discussion had continued until the supply of 
invective became pretty thoroughly ex- 
hausted, — without a single voice being raised 
in behalf of the girl — ^who it seemed had no 
knowledge of the meeting — it appeared that 
the accused was about to be excommunicated 
by common consent. I was about to get up 
and tell them they were entirely mistaken in 
supposing that the girl ever even so much as 
knew me, when I saw Eb rise and make his 
way up the aisle. Stepping up to the plat- 
form, he addressed the chairman, then turned 
facing the audience. His face had lost most 
of its accustomed color and his naturally 
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jovial expression was transformed into a 
hardset countenance with flaming eyes. In a 
voice which although it trembled noticeably 
at first, was soon under complete control, he 
addressed the company: — 

"Ladies and gentlemen, — I am not a mem- 
ber of this congregation, and perhaps I have 
no parliamentary right to be heard on a mat- 
ter that chiefly concerns your immediate 
body. But 1 am z member of that great 
body of souls grouped together under differ- 
ent denominations for the common purpose 
of praising and worshipping Almighty God, 
who created us all — strange as it may 
seem — " as he halted and looked hard at the 
woman who last spoke — "and who protects us 
all alike, whether we be of this or that belief ; 
and as one of His humblest disciples of an- 
other sect, and as a citizen of this town, I 
crave permission to make a few remarks on 
this expafVte proceeding." 

^^Yes, go aheadl — Let's hear the other 
side !" shouted several voices in chorus. 

"I came here," he continued, "as a casual 
listener, without ever having seen the accused 
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girl ; and I know but little of her conduct ex- 
cept from the hearsay information — or per- 
haps, as seems more likely, misinformation 
— that you have all heard here. 

^'It is an easy matter to traduce a poor de- 
fenseless girl's character, but it is a cowardly 
thing to do. For some inexplicable reason, 
woman is the first to accuse and condemn one 
of her own sex ; and it is a singular fact that 
the first stone is usually hurled at the fallen 
girl by those who are surrounded with all the 
comforts of life, and shielded by the honored 
names of good husbands. Not one of those 
who have spoken here would dare to slander 
this girl if she had a home with an influential 
relative to protect her. But those unhappy 
creatures who by the vicissitudes of Fortune 
are bereft of fond parents and denied the 
sheltering influences of a good home are too 
often made the helpless targets at which a 
certain class of persons of doubtful Christian 
virtues are constantly aiming their poisoned 
arrows. ... If there is a man within my 
hearing who is the father of a girl, may God 
prolong his life and prosperity at least until 
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such time as she shall find safety in the pro- 
tecting arms of a good husband, or else be 
otherwise secured beyond the pale of pecuni- 
ary want! 

"I know there are those in this body whose 
sense of justice would cause them instantly to 
shrink from the thought of injuring an inno- 
cent girl, impoverished to the point of being 
forced out into the world to earn a meagre 
pittance that constitutes the sole livelihood of 
herself and a widowed mother. Unpro- 
tected by father, brother or any other protec- 
tor or bread-earner, this girl at the tender age 
of seventeen was compelled to seek employ- 
ment in the office of a large saw-mill a few 
miles distant, because she was unable to ob- 
tain work nearer home ; and owing to the lack 
of adequate clothing and exposure to in- 
clement weather in going back and forth 
from her lodging place to her work she con- 
tracted pneumonia, from which she barely 
escaped with her life; and in support of this 
statement I hold here in my hand — " as he 
thrust his hand aloft holding a folded docu- 
ment — "a certificate of Dr. Ryan, one of your 
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fellow-citizens, and than whom there is not 
a more reputable physician in this state, at- 
testing the truth of my assertion." 

Handing the paper to the chairman he 
walked back to his seat amid loud applause, 
displayed by the stamping of feet, clapping 
of hands and repeated exclamations of 
"Good ! Good 1" all of which was doubtless 
participated in by everyone present, except 
those who had spoken. The demonstration 
was more after the manner of an audience ex- 
pressing approval of a rousing theatrical per- 
formance than it was in keeping with the cus- 
tomary reverence and tranquillity observed 
at religious gatherings. When the applause 
had subsided someone got up and shouted : 

"Mr. Chairman, I move that we adjourn 1" 
and without stopping to take any vote the 
whole company rose and filed out of the 
room. 

Although no mention was made of this epi- 
sode in the morning paper, pretty much 
everybody in the town was discussing it by 
ten o'clock next morning, with the result that 
the young lawyer who had championed the 
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cause of the girl became the popular hero of 
the hour. He was the recipient of congratu- 
lations from all quarters, and the public 
mind was highly inflamed against those who 
had denounced the girl. If the first news- 
paper article about me had produced a mild 
sensation this matter precipitated a veritable 
public furore which threatened an eruption 
in society, — of which at least one of the 
women was a more or less prominent figure. 

The outcome of it all was that the girl and 
her mother were showered with sympathetic 
letters, gifts, oflFers of assistance and all sorts 
of expressions of public concern. From the 
manner in which public attention was fo- 
cussed on this family, one might have been 
led to suspect that they were the only deserv- 
ing poor people in town. Indeed it was re- 
ported — and doubtless with truth — that 
Marcus Niccolls had offered the girl a good 
position in his office. This was the more 
commented upon because he had never be- 
fore been known to exhibit any charitable 
tendencies. 

Strangely enough, too, I was in some quar- 
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ters held collaterally responsible for the 
whole melange, because, those canny philos- 
ophers argued, if it had not been for me there 
would have been no occasion for the meeting 
that aroused so much indignation. Thus it 
often happens that one who stands accused of 
an offence, however trivial, is by some one or 
other, or all, made the scapegoat for about 
everything, from petty larceny to murder, 
that takes place in his locality while he is at 
large, — the literal truth of which averment 
will find more specific verification in the suc- 
ceeding events. 
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Wherein the Mysterious Nurse Again Ap^ 
pears and Miss Hallam Suddenly Emerges 
into the Ldmelight 

A DAY or so after the happenings related in 
the foregoing chapter the nurse who had 
called on me, having heard of Eb^s well de- 
served fame as a friend to the unfortunate, 
came to his office to enlist his sympathies and 
assistance in searching for the lost Wanda. 
She brought in what she claimed to be an 
anonymous letter, evidently written in a dis- 
guised hand, with which there was inclosed 
an advertisement together with a sum of 
money sufficient to pay for several insertions 
in the paper. The advertisement offered a 
reward for the return of the stolen baby to 
the orphanage, and the accompanying letter 
offered her reinstatement in her position, 
with a liberal bounty if the baby was re- 
turned. The newspaper, for some seemingly 
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strange reason, refused to print the offer of 
the reward, and she was much perturbed, she 
said, because she feared the author of the let- 
ter would think she had dishonestly appro- 
priated the money. Eb learned from her, 
also, that Wanda was the only young baby in 
the Home at the time, and that she had been 
given special charge of her. From that time 
she had scarcely ever permitted the baby out 
of her sight in daylight, while at night she 
always took it to bed with her. It had been 
taken out of her room at night while she 
slept, — evidently by someone familiar with 
the place. 

This information of course added greatly 
to our curiosity to discover one or the other 
of the baby's parents. Eb therefore told the 
nurse that for certain reasons he was no less 
anxious to apprehend the sender of the money 
and letter than she herself was to find the 
baby, and that he would reward her liberally 
if she succeeded in revealing the identity of 
her strange correspondent 

We now began to fear that the orphanage 
might institute a search for little Wanda, 
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considering the fact that more or less influ- 
ence had obviously been brought to bear 
from some quarter upon an ofiicial of that in* 
stitution; so we redoubled our vigilance, as 
we were in a much better position to discover 
her parents if we retained possession of her. 
We realized that in returning Wanda to the 
orphanage nothing would be accomplished 
toward regaining my lost reputation, as it 
would appear that I had placed her there to 
get rid of her, and we could hope for no as- 
sistance from the newspaper in disseminating 
information to the contrary. Then, too, I 
had now become so attached to her that I 
believe I should almost have preferred to 
sacrifice the prospects of regaining my for- 
tune rather than give her up. §he had, even 
in so short a time, become the most important 
persj^nage in the house, and no one had ever 
heard her cry since she came, except once 
when she must have choked in trying to swal- 
low the arm she had chewed off the old rub- 
ber doll. Even then her outcry was due to 
fright over the disfigurement of the doll, for 
when Mrs. Whitlock hurried in to her on 
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hearing her coughing and crying she held out 
the mutilated doll with a plaintive "gu-gu,'' 
while she still chewed away on the dismem- 
bered arm. 

In view of our alarm Mrs Whitlock was 
cautioned to display a noticeable concern and 
apprehension for her niece, whose illness had 
occasioned the baby's presence there. As 
the interest of the boarders increased in little 
Wanda their anxiety grew proportionately 
for the sick mother, and poor Mrs Whitlock 
was obliged to answer so many daily inquiries 
that she almost grew to believe she really had 
a sick niece. 

The reader may possibly be more or less 
concerned to know in what regard I was held 
by the several boarders at Mrs. Whitlock's 
hostelry. She had taken the pains to tell 
them all that she had known me ever since I 
was born, and evidently she had not under- 
stated any good qualities that I possessed — 
but quite likely overrated most of them — 
for I was treated considerately by all whom 
I had met in the house. Eb and I were pro- 
vided with a small table by ourselves, and we 
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were seldom thrown very much in the com- 
pany of the others except just after meals, 
and in the evenings, when it was the estab- 
lished custom for all to congregate in chairs 
on the front veranda. 

If I were writing a leisurely rambling tale 
I should be tempted here to detain the reader 
to be introduced to the several guests at Mrs. 
Whitlock^s, and a whole chapter might be 
assigned to their classification and character- 
ization ; but in view of my rather limited ac- 
quaintance with them, and having in mind, 
also, the fact that there is a limit to the time 
and patience of even the most unoccupied 
reader, I shall refrain from too many ex- 
cursions among people and things having no 
pertinence whatever herein. 

It is sufficient to say that Mrs. Whitlock's 
boarding house was fairly typical of those to 
be found in western towns, and the personnel 
of her boarders did not greatly vary in man- 
ner and habiliment from the usual heterogen- 
eous assemblage that one may expect to find 
in a resort of this kind. If it differed from 
like places in the large cities it was because 
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the guests consisted more largely of young 
unmarried men, and less largely of anti- 
quated gossips and incarnated literary dream- 
ers with which writers are wont to infest these 
haunts. 

As the days wore on I grew to feel a little 
more at my ease in going about. I learned 
to distinguish which of my former friends 
and acquaintances deigned merely to nod or 
to speak civilly to me, and which ones seemed 
to prefer not to recognize me at all; albeit, 
most of them showed some visible sign of 
recognition as they passed. I suppose they 
considered that as long as they were not 
called upon to associate with me it would 
cost them nothing to nod, provided they 
maintained sufficient stiffness and reserve so 
as not to encourage in me the belief that they 
did it because they really wanted to, as much 
as from involuntary habit. 

It will be remembered that earlier in this 
narrative mention was made of the marriage 
of Muriel Niccolls to George Sherwood, 
which marriage took place about the time I 
returned home to find my affairs in such a 
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turmoil. After their marriage George Sher- 
wood went East for some two weeks or more, 
and since Muriel did not accompany him — 
but instead remained at home with her 
father — the happy bridegroom enjoyed the 
unique distinction of taking his honeymoon 
all alone. 

It often happens that where the secrets of 
a crime or shadowy transaction are common 
to too many persons some one is apt to break 
faith, — especially where a woman's love or 
scorn is brought to bear on the case, or the 
principals and accessories therein fall out and 
quarrel among themselves over the division 
of the spoils. While Sherwood was away 
Miss Hallam appeared early one morning at 
Mrs. Whitlock^s and engaged room and 
board ; but for some unexplained reason she 
did not return at luncheon time, nor indeed 
at all, I endeavored two or three times to 
see her at the place where she finally took 
lodging, but she was either out or else for 
some reason would not see me. I mentioned 
the matter to Eb and was quite mystified by 
his nonchalant remark that he knew all that 
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she knew and there was no use bothering with 
her. 

Scarcely had the excitement over the sick 
girl and church episode and the one-party 
honeymoon affair died out when the tongues 
of the town gossips were set wagging anew 
by another sensation, grounded upon the re- 
port that Miss Hallam had recently become 
re-engaged to George Sherwood, who had 
cast her off a second time to marry the young 
heiress, Muriel Niccolls, — by which name 
she was still known at home even after her 
impromptu marriage in the East It was re- 
ported that Miss Hallam was to have been 
married to Sherwood in the fall, and that she 
had lately been away in the East getting her 
wedding trousseau in readiness. 

It may appear a little singular that the cir- 
cumstances attending the ownership and 
management of the local paper should have 
rendered it a silent and helpless onlooker 
while these various appetizing bits of scandal 
were going the rounds; but they could 
scarcely have been circulated with greater 
facility had there been a dozen newspapers 
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free to print them. Possibly the fierceness 
with which the paper had set upon me in ex- 
ploiting my affairs was due to a vast accumu- 
lation of pent-up emotions which were ex- 
ploded all at once. 

So many different stories were set afloat 
concerning the manner in which Miss Hal- 
lam intended to wreak vengeance on the un- 
suspecting bridegroom that if she had put 
one-half of the methods of vindictiveness into 
operation upon him that were accredited to 
her, it would have been better for the poor 
man had he never returned home. Perhaps 
no event connected with the town's history 
had ever been looked forward to with such 
eager and all-absorbing anticipation as the 
return of this hero of two love affairs, and 
the dire consequences that were expected to 

follow. 

» 

I am sorry to disappoint the reader in not 
being able to relate something that did not 
occur, for I must admit that I was no less 
curious than others to see in what manner 
Miss Hallam's malevolence would spend it- 
self. But as the contemplation of a mo- 
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mentous event oftentimes produces more 
thrills and excitement than the culmination 
of the event itself, so in this case the towns* 
people had to content themselves with the 
anticipatory sensations, which quite over- 
shadowed the uneventful return of the bride- 
groom himself. 

Whether the ingenuity of Marcus Niccolls 
stilled the troubled waters and soothed Miss 
Hallam's aching heart, or she became dis- 
gusted with so much premature speculation 
and notoriety ; or whether she was moved by 
other more weighty considerations, I was not 
at that time aware; but just before Sherwood 
returned she suddenly left town and reserved 
the matter of avenging her wounded feelings 
until later when she could inflict a still deeper 
wound and obtain more complete satisfaction 
with less conspicuousness. 

The reader may be led to inquire why Eb 
did not take advantage of this opportune oc- 
casion to question Miss Hallam about the 
happenings in my father's household during 
his last illness. In truth, he was, far from 
being insensible to his opportunity, about the 
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most wide-awake man in town for a space of 
nearly forty-eight consecutive hours from the 
time Miss Hallam made her appearance; but 
since he did not make either this fact or the 
resultant discoveries known to me at that 
time I do not feel at liberty to reveal them to 
the reader here out of their proper order, 
for the same good reason that he thought best 
to withhold them from me. 
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Betty Capitulates, Then Becomes Unex- 
pectedly Rebellious 

If it appears that I have been lacking in gal- 
lantry in my treatment of Betty since she 
wrote inviting me to call, it is due to my pre- 
occupation in other vital matters. A few 
days after receiving her letter I called on her 
one evening, when she received me with the 
utmost cordiality, which is more than I can 
say of the rather diffident manner in which 
her mother greeted me. Betty was very 
profuse in her apologies for her mother's 
evident distrust of me, but I assured her that 
no blame was to be put upon anyone for dis- 
believing in my innocence. 

"On the contrary," said Betty, "I can't see 
how anyone who has ever known you could 
possibly believe you capable of such terrible 
things as you are charged with." 

"That's awfully good of you, Betty," said 
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I, "and I wish that some others of my erst- 
while friends might show the same degree of 
confidence in me; but there's no use — some 
of them may give me the benefit of the doubt, 
yet they can't conceal their feeling that they 
would rather not have anything to do with 
me while I'm under the cloud of public sus- 
picion. They feel sorry for me, and their 
pity is more painful than their contempt. 
This town with all its old haunts seems as 
lonely as a tomb. I dop't seem to be able to 
set myself aright, and if I preached my inno- 
cence on every street corner nobody would 
believe me — I'm of a mind to go oflf some- 
where and never — " 

"No, no, Jack I don't say that," she inter- 
rupted pleadingly, as she put out her hand as 
if to ward oflf the thought. "Surely some- 
thing will come about to prove your inno- 
cence. If you should go away I — " 

She broke off abruptly and changed the 
trend of the conversation. 

A little later, with the determination of 
approaching the subject of Wanda, I 
asked — 
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"Betty, suppose someone should give you 
what appeared to be the most convincing 
proof that those charges against me are 
true?" 

Her eyes widened perceptibly, and she 
hesitated a moment before replying. 

"If you told me they were true, Jack, I 
should almost have to believe you ; but please 
don't let us speculate on such disagreeable 
possibilities when we have so many more 
pleasant things to talk about." Whereupon 
she launched into reminiscences of bygone 
days, and I was obliged to reserve my con- 
fession about Wanda for a more opportune 
moment. 

In this way she led the conversation in a 
blithesome manner for a few moments, but 
soon she returned again to the subject of my 
unhappy predicament, in which she clearly 
showed her deep concern. She appeared no 
less eager than I was to ferret out the guilty 
person, and volunteered the suggestion that 
since Marcus NiccoUs was the one who prof- 
ited most at my expense it seemed probable 
that he was the arch-villain. Two or three 
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times when it appeared that she was on the 
point of revealing her tender emotions she 
deftly shifted to another subject, but she was 
unable to hide the fact that her interest in 
me was deeper than that of mere friendship, 
and that she was becoming less the mistress 
of her heart than she was of her tongue. 

The guardedness of her speech, however, 
could not prevent her heart from finding 
other visible signs of expression, and at 
length when I rose to go, she seemed mo- 
mentarily to give way to her feelings, and 
putting both her hands in mine she half 
turned her head away, looking down, and I 
felt a tremor come over her. 

*7ack, there's no use trying — I just can^t 
— this awful burden of yours seems to weigh 
down terribly upon me. I wish I might 
help you to bear it." 

It would be of no particular interest to the 
reader for me to relate in what way I was 
affected by this half-involuntary confession 
from the lips of the only girl I ever loved or 
cared for. We all know how the conven- 
tional "hot breath" of the frenzied lover is 
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wont to fan the blushing cheeks and almost 
smother the mildly resisting fair damsel as 
she pantingly listens to his vehement pro- 
testations of undying love, and all that sort 
of thing, but having for some years past been 
too much occupied with other studies to fa- 
miliarize myself with story-book methods of 
love-making I was obliged to content myself 
with acting as the impulse of the moment 
prompted me. Presumably therefore I felt 
and acted about the same as moderately sane 
young men always have done under similar 
conditions, and always will do, to the end of 
time. One thing I frankly admit doing, 
however, was to forget all about what I got 
up for until nearly two hours later, when my 
attention was attracted by the chimes of the 
hall clock, and on looking at my watch I 
found it was eleven o'clock. 

Before misfortune befell me, Betty had 
always succeeded in concealing from me the 
innermost tenderness of her feelings, but now 
that I was in trouble she could no longer hide 
these feelings, and her sweet, gentle womanly 
love — for she was now twenty-two— burst 
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through the restraint she had always put 
upon it. 

On my departure Betty said — "Please, 
Jack, don't be a stranger now — ^we have been 
80 much apart of late years." 

I walked back to my boarding place in a 
thoughtful mood. The reader will accuse 
me of being entirely too thoughtful, too dis- 
passionate, too dialectical for one in love. 
Perhaps I was ; but this new apparition had 
come upon me so suddenly and under such 
grievous conditions that I had not yet given 
way completely to its prostrating influences 
upon the reasoning faculties. While I was 
immensely pleased to know of Betty's gen- 
uine affection for me, this only intensified 
my misery, because I knew that my wretched 
plight would admit of no kinship between 
us beyond that of our present mutual devo- 
tion. 

"It is something, however," I thought, "for 
a girl like Betty to love and trust me when 
even her own mother doubts me." 

Then it suddenly occurred to me that I had 
left her without saying anything about little 
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Wanda, though two or three times I had 
been on the point of telling her; but each 
time it seemed more difficult to find words to 
broach the subject. During the latter part 
of my stay I was so enraptured that, to own 
the truth, I forgot all about Wanda — and 
pretty much everything else. 

I decided, at any rate, to tell Betty about 
Wanda the next time I saw her, for I now be- 
gan to realize the grave danger there would 
be in letting her hear about the baby from 
any lips other than my own. With this de- 
termination, on reaching my boarding place 
I went at once to bed — but not to sleep. 

A man may be stripped of his fame, his 
fortune, his good name and all his relatives 
and friends at one sweep, and yet find some 
fragmentary hope left in life; but let him 
with the same suddenness discover that the 
tender affections of the only woman he loves 
have been blighted and turned to scorn, and 
he becomes for the time being about the most 
forlorn creature imaginable. If it be pos- 
sible to picture the abject miserableness of 
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one who has just suffered all these afflictions 
let the reader conjecture my feelings when 
three days after calling on Betty I received 
the following note, unmistakably in her 
handwriting : 

Please don't come near me or write to me 
again. B 

Though there was no complimentary ad- 
dress to the note, the superscription on the 
envelope relieved me of any doubt that it 
was intended for me. This so completely 
unnerved me that I had not the courage 
left to protest my innocence. Had I been 
otherwise situated I might have made some 
effort to appeal to Betty either directly 
or indirectly with an explanation, but what 
pride remained with me was too sensitive to 
permit any overtures on my part that might 
be calculated to re-establish me in her fond 
regard, especially when I had no reason to 
hope that I should be in any position to get 
married. It would therefore, I thought, be 
not only useless but selfish to make any at- 
tempt to rekindle a love that could lead to 
nothing but ultimate disappointment. 
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Wherein Jack Takes to the Backwoods — a 
Resort Highly Recommended to the Love- 
lorn 

It is a facile matter for one when composedly 
viewing a complex situation in the perspec- 
tive to suggest what might or should be done; 
but from the midst of the turmoil matters are 
likely to assume quite a different visage. 
After receiving Betty's note I felt so 
thoroughly encompassed by distressful con- 
ditions that my first thought was to escape for 
a time from these unpleasant scenes to some 
quiet place where I could think matters over 
alone. 

I had made a stubborn resolution to buffet 
public contempt, supported by the inward 
consciousness of my innocence and the loy- 
alty of Eb and Betty; but on learning that 
even my faithful and beloved Betty had de- 
serted me I felt somewhat as I imagine a 
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militiaman must feel when he discovers him- 
self fighting a multitude with but one com- 
rade left at his side. His patriotic fervor 
under such conditions is apt to become sec- 
ondary to considerations of safety, and an 
orderly retreat is more an evidence of good 
judgment than of cowardice. 

After reflecting for a time upon Betty*8 
note I put on my hat and walked down to 
Eb's office. On my way I saw several old 
friends and acquaintances, but they were all 
strangely preoccupied, and as they passed 
some were apparently engaged in counting 
the squares in the sidewalk, while others were 
looking intently at something across the 
street. At the office Eb seemed unusually 
busy that morning, and as I sat looking out 
into the street from his office window while 
he searched several law books for a supreme 
court decision bearing upon some point of 
law in a case he had in court, I felt that I 
was but a supernumerary, no matter where I 
went. At length I got up and started back 
to the boarding house, but on the way a furi- 
ous thunder-storm came up and I stopped in 
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at a cigar store where I had formerly traded 
and was well known. The clerk, with whom 
I had been acquainted for years, stood behind 
the counter reading a newspaper, which he 
lowered just enough to peer over the top at 
me, then hastily raising it again so as to ob- 
scure his face completely he continued to 
read. Although the wind was now driving 
the rain in torrents against the windows I 
went out and started up the street. I hailed 
a hackmao who was driving by with an 
empty conveyance, but on turning about and 
recognizing me he whrpped up his horses 
and drove on. 

On reaching the boarding house, drenched 
to the skin, I went to my room and after get- 
ting into some dry clothes I began packing 
my trunk with the determination of going 
away somewhere — anywhere, to get clear of 
the town and its people until I could rally my 
mental forces and shake off the feeling of 
despond that harassed me. In the afternoon 
I discussed the situation with Mrs. Whitlock, 
and arranged with her to care for little 
Wanda; then leaving my other affairs in 
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Eb's hands to look after, I took the first train 
out of town next morning. 

I travelled aimlessly about the country for 
eight months, most of which time I spent 
hunting and roughing it among the lumber 
camps in the forests of Michigan, Minnesota 
and Wisconsin. I believe it is customary for 
the lovelorn to incline toward some remote 
quarter where the wounded heart may be 
nursed back to a state of quiescence, and for 
all such as seek diversion calculated to as- 
suage the pangs of unrequited love, I recom- 
mend a trip to the backwoods. 

During the winter, which I passed mostly 
in Minnesota, I witnessed many hardships of 
which I had never dreamed. A notable cir- 
cumstance by which the capacity of human 
endurance was painfully demonstrated came 
to my notice one day late in November about 
forty miles up the Mississippi river from 
Hildreth's* Ford. In company with two 
lumbermen I was making my way on horse- 
back along the rugged trail from a lumber 
camp to a small village about twenty miles 
distant, when late in the afternoon we over- 
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took a man who was hobbling along, appar- 
ently in great pain, with one foot bundled up 
in some pieces of old bagging. He made no 
appeal to us as we passed, and impressed by 
his painful look and Spartan courage I asked 
my companions if we ought not to assist him. 
"No," said one, "he's probably a louse- 
ridden straggler from some backwoods camp, 
and we'd better have nothing to do with 
him;" so I reluctantly dismissed the subject 
and rode on. A little later we reached the 
village and repaired to a sort of hotel or 
lodging-house, where we found a cheerful 
open fire burning in the little front room 
which served as an office and lounging room 
combined. About three hours later when we 
had finished supper and were seated before 
the fireplace in the front room the man we 
had passed came limping in, and taking a seat 
next the wall near the fire, he bent forward 
resting his elbows on his knees and buried his 
bearded face in his brawny unwashed hands. 
He was sparsely clad in much tattered and 
ill-fitting garments, with no overcoat, and al- 
together as he sat shivering and breathing la- 
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boriously he looked the picture of misery and 
dejection. None of the several persons pres- 
ent seemed to notice him, except that the man 
next to whom he sat got up and moved his 
chair to the other side of the group. A little 
later my tv^ro horseback companions went out 
on some business and, soon after, the others 
repaired to some other quarter for a game of 
poker — in which I was asked to join, but 
politely declined — leaving me alone with the 
man of dejected spirits. I viewed him medi- 
tatively for a few moments as he still sat in a 
crouching position with his face buried in his 
hands. 

"Have you had your supper, my friend?'' 
I asked. He looked up questioningly and 
half smiled, seeing that my inquiry was ad- 
dressed to him. 

"No, sir." 

I got up, saying, "I'll go and have some- 
thing prepared for you." But as I turned to 
go he called to me. 

"My friend, I'm afraid you're a stranger 
in these parts. — ^These people wouldn't allow 
me inside the dining room." 
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"Then I'll have your supper brought in 
here." 

Just then the proprietor came in and seeing 
the victim of misfortune occupying one of his 
chairs, he called to him gruffly, — 

"Hey, there I you'll have to get out of here 
and move on." 

"Move on where?" said I, answering for 
the man. 

"I don't know where he belongs, but I 
can't have him in here — I keep a clean 
house." 

"This man has been injured," said I, "and 
he's hungry. You're not going to turn him 
out of doors this cold night without some- 
thing to eat?" 

The proprietor stared at me, open- 
mouthed. — "I don't know what parts you 
come from, Mister, but you're too chicken- 
hearted for these diggins. Why, if I fed 
every lousy loafer that drifts in here I'd have 
been in the poor-house long ago." 

"However that may be, this man has got 
to have something to eat; and he's got to have 
a place to sleep." 
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"To cat I — to sleep! — in this house ?'^ he 
sputtered as his hands went up over his head. 

I finally arranged with him to get the man 
some supper and add the charge to my bill. 
While he was out I questioned the man as to 
what his ailment was, and where he came 
from. He had been chopping in a lumber 
camp about nineteen miles distant, and three 
days before he had by a glancing stroke 
struck the blade of his axe almost squarely in 
the center of his instep, and had started at 
once for the nearest point where he could get 
medical assistance. In three days and nights 
he had made but nineteen miles, and during 
that time the only food he had tasted was 
some hardtack he had put into his pockets on 
leaving camp. At night he made his bed of 
leaves and bushes, with no covering what- 
ever. The night previous had been very 
cold, and nearly an inch of ice had formed 
on the pools by the roadside. 

He started to unwrap his foot to show me 
the gash, which he said was more than an 
inch deep, but when he got down to the last 
covering I was obliged to turn my head away 
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and ask him to refrain. Between spasms of 
pain he told of the experiences and hardships 
he had seen in the lumber camps, and a few 
minutes later, after a moment of dreamy re- 
flection, he said: 

"It's a pretty hard life for an old man like 
me, but it's the only work I can get. Years 
ago when I was younger I used to be fore- 
man of a railroad construction gang, but my 
wife died, then I began to wander about.'* 

He sat gazing into the fire for some mo- 
ments. "What, may I ask, is your business? 
You are not a lumberman?" 

"No — I'm just an aimless wanderer, as you 
say you became after your wife died." 

"God help you I No love aflFair, I hope." 

"No — or yes, — and still worse than that." 

"God help you I" he repeated. "Take my 
advice — go back and make it up with her. 
This is no place for you." 

Our discourse was interrupted by the pro- 
prietor, who came waddling in with a plate 
heaped high with cold meat, vegetables and 
bread. 

"Get him a cup of hot coffee," I said ; "the 
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man is famished." He turned to obey, 
grumbling something about wishing people 
wouldn't bother him so much with their 
chicken-hearted ways. He returned later 
with a large tin cup of steaming black coffee, 
and Braddock — for I learned that was the 
man's name — who had ravenously devoured 
the contents of the plate, drained the cup at 
three or four gulps. "Ah-h-hl that tastes 
good!" he said with a look of gratitude. 

In response to my inquiry if there was a 
physician in the village the proprietor said 
there was none, except a midwife, who, he 
took pains to assure me, had ''never lost a 
case." 

'Well," said I, "if she's that successful, she 
can dress this man's wound." 

"Wound 1" he repeated with a sneer — . 
"Are you that easy? Every tramp that 
wants to make his way back home from here 
is wounded, like this one, except not always 
in the same place — sometimes it's an arm or 
a hand." 

After some parley I prevailed upon him to 
go with us to where the woman lived, so 
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lighting a lantern we all three made our way 
up the dark street. 

The old witch-like creature scowled and 
objected strenuously to allowing the man in 
her house, but the piece of money I slipped 
into her palm immediately reduced her to a 
state of mellifluence and she was soon on her 
knees at work on the poor man^s foot Even 
with her hardness of heart she was moved to 
a groan of compassion when she uncovered 
the great gaping wound, which had not been 
dressed during the entire three days. 

A fairly good bed was improvised for the 
man in the barn adjacent to the lodging 
house, and next day some clean clothes were 
provided for him. The local barber — who, 
by the way, also officiated as the town's 
apothecary and undertaker — ^graciously con- 
descended — in consideration of a dollar — to 
trim Braddock's hair and beard, after which 
his appearance was so much improved that 
he was permitted to eat in the kitchen. 
Four days later, after two more treatments, 
I put him on a boat bound for La Crosse, 
with a few dollars in his pocket and the most 
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grateful countenance that ever I beheld. 
He insisted on taking my name and address, 
and declared that this act of kindness — ^which 
indeed was no more than any human being 
ought to have shown toward a fellow-crea- 
ture under like conditions — ^would long be 
remembered. 

After experiencing the rigors of a Minne- 
sota winter I was anxious to get back to Bren- 
ton and see how affairs had shaped them- 
selves in my absence, so I decided to return 
to that ill-starred town the following April. 

In- the last month or so of my journey I was 
constantly on the move, and had during that 
time received no letters from Eb. In my 
pocket I carried a slip of paper that Eb had 
sent me soon after I left home, on which were 
some irregular pencil marks made by Wanda 
while he held the pencil in her little hand. 
I carried this in an envelope with the first 
letter I received from Betty on my previous 
home-coming. They had been with me 
through all my meanderings, and many a 
night when unable to sleep I had looked 
them over under the dim candle light in 
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some cheerless log cabin in a backwoods lum- 
ber camp, or whiled away dreary moments 
meditating over them while traveling in the 
cars and on boats plying up and down the 
Mississippi river. It may seem anomalous 
that they should be cherished thus together, 
when the author of one had been the innocent 
means of my losing the author of the other. 
Upon turning my course homeward I be- 
gan to speculate with increasing interest on 
how I should find conditions there. Wanda 
would be old enough to run about the house 
and yard, and if the people continued to snub 
me as they had before, I should at least have 
one friend whose regard for me would be un- 
mixed with the sort of pitying sympathy that 
is commonly felt for one in my situation. I 
could while away the dismal hours of the day 
in her society, in which there would always 
be a welcoming smile ; and 

Lost In her sweet companionship 
rd cheat the greedy hand of Fate 
By stealing now and then a taste 
Of its denied forgetfulness. 
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When late in the afternoon the brakeman 
called the station of Brenton I was on the 
front platform of the car, bag in hand, and 
before the train came to a full stop I was 
clear across the station platform hurrying to 
the boarding house, where I arrived a few 
minutes later. I met Mrs. Whitlock in the 
hall, and on seeing me she threw up her 
hands, exclaiming, — 

"Oh, Jack I Wanda's gone I" 

I almost collapsed. "Gone where?" 

"She was stolen — kidnapped!'' 

"What has come over this townl" I ex- 
claimed — "that nothing but the devil's imps 
greet me at every turn I" 

She explained that little Wanda had been 
playing alone on the front veranda at dusk 
one pleasant evening about a week before, 
and on going to bring her in she was nowhere 
to be found. 

"My God I will my troubles never endl" 
I cried. "They stripped me of everything — » 
absolutely everything! and disgraced my 
name with what they thought to be an odious 
burden. When it became the one comfort 
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left to me in life they took even that awayl" 
I dropped into a chair, and as I sat there 
with my if ace in my hands Mrs. Whitlock 
looked at me pityingly. Through all my 
multifarious troubles I had maintained a 
pretty firm exterior and this was the first time 
I shed tears since I stood by the grave and 
saw my father's body lowered into the earth. 
I learned that Eb and a detective were out 
searching for Wanda, and Eb had not been 
at the house for upwards of forty-eight hours. 
My mind was somewhat eased when Mrs. 
Whitlock told me that when last she saw him 
he was following up a promising clue, and 
said that when he returned again she might 
expect to see the lost child. 

There appeared to be nothing I could do 
but wait until Eb came in, so going to my 
room I spent that night and most of the next 
day in wakeful solitude, in unsuspecting ig- 
norance of the tragic performance into which 
I was about to be drawn for an important 
part 
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Which TeUs of a Mid-night Raid in the 
HardershaU Bottoms, Wherein Siof Persone 
were Concerned 

Late in the afternoon of the day following 
my return there was a commotion in the hall 
downstairs, and upon opening my door I 
heard Eb's voice — 

"That's good I He's just in time — ^Where 
is he? We haven't a minute to lose." 

I bounded to the stairway and down the 
steps three or four at a time, running into Eb 
at the foot of the stairs. 

"Where is Wanda?" I exclaimed, as I 
grasped his outstretched hand. 

Mrs. Whitlock stood in the hallway wring- 
ing her hands. 

"You jump on that horse out at the gate 
and go down to the livery stable and have 
them saddle two fresh horses quick I" he said 
as he hurried up to his room. "I'll meet you 
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in five minutes at the comer of Main and 
Court streets, and explain matters on the 
way." 

In less than ten minutes, just as the sun was 
setting, our bronchos were on the dead run, 
headed for the Hardershall Bottoms, about 
thirty miles northwest of Brenton. On the 
way I learned from Eb that he had come in 
to his office from a fruitless chase late that 
afternoon and found a telegram from the de- 
tective, sent from Gifford's Mills, a small 
railway station about twenty miles distant, 
saying that he had located Wanda with a man 
and woman — presumably the nurse — in a 
cabin at a deserted lumber camp, and to come 
heavily armed. About ten miles out when 
we had stopped to rest our horses for a few 
minutes he handed me a 44-Colt's revolver, 
but cautioned me not to use it except in case 
of the direst necessity. During this interval 
he told me that a few days before he had re- 
ceived a letter from the nurse saying that she 
knew where Wanda was, and that the man 
who had stolen her demanded a ransom of a 
thousand dollars. He felt sure that the 
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nurse herself kidnapped Wanda and was 
holding her for the ransom. 

A little further along we came to a fork in 
the road, and taking the wrong turn in the 
dark we were obliged to retrace our course, 
and did not reach Gifford's Mills until nearly 
twelve o'clock. We found the detective 
waiting, and from there he led the way to 
Hooker's Switch, an old deserted logging 
camp about ten miles further, where we ar- 
rived at one o'clock. 

The detective told us that having heard 
that a strange woman with a child had been 
seen in that vicinity he passed through there 
in the morning and seeing smoke issuing 
from the chimney of an old hut he stopped to 
make some inquiry about the roads, and 
found that the child was there in charge of a 
man and woman. Since there were two 
against one he decided it would be best to 
wait for reinforcements rather than attempt 
to take the child off lone handed ; but he had 
made a hasty survey of the premises and 
noted that the cabin had two rooms, with but 
one outside door, and two small windows. 
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It was decided that the detective should 
knock at the door, while Eb and I would sta- 
tion ourselves at the two windows and that 
when the door was opened both of us should 
make a dash through the windows into the 
rooms. After tying our horses a few hun- 
dred yards away we provided ourselves with 
a couple of pieces of timber with which to 
batter in the windows, and approached the 
hut. The detective went to the door while 
Eb and I crouched beneath the window sills 
on the opposite side. I heard a stout rap on 
the door and held my breath in expectation of 
some sound from within ; then a moment later 
the rap was repeated, more vigorously. A 
man's voice called out — 

"Who's there?" and the detective answered 
back — 

"Is this the road to Gifford's Mills?'' 

I saw the flash of a match near the window, 
and rising up I saw a man inside making his 
way toward the door, which was barricaded 
with a railroad tie. Before he got the ob- 
struction removed the match went out and I 
ducked down under the window. The dc- 
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tective rapped again and the man roared — ^ 
^^Wait a minute 1" then he lighted another 
match and applied it to a tallow candle. Let 
my astonishment be imagined, when as he 
bent over and lit the candle I plainly recog- 
nized the features of the man who had given 
me the baby at the station nine months be* 
fore I After lighting the candle he hesitated 
a moment, then turned and came directly to- 
ward the window where I stood. I stepped 
back quickly, and as a twig snapped under 
my foot, the man turned his head and looked 
toward the door. He approached the bunk 
at my window, then I saw him go back and 
lay a large pistol down beside the candle on 
the table, which stood at the left of the door. 
It looked as if I had selected the room where 
the liveliest scene was to be enacted. As he 
removed the railroad tie, and opened the door 
I gave Eb the signal and simultaneously we 
smashed the window-sashes and plunged in 
through the openings. I tumbled into the 
bunk and as the man wheeled about facing 
me, he reached for his gun, but the detective 

instantly pounced upon him and pinioned his 
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arms behind him. In the scrimmage the 
table was turned over and the candle and pis* 
tol were hurled across the room. I heard the 
click of handcuffs, and the detective 
shouted, — 

"IVe got him — ^you break into the next 
room and help Strong 1" 

I made a dash for the partition wall in the 
darkness and ran plump into the stove. At 
this juncture a woman's shrill scream issued 
from the next room, and feeling along the 
wall I presently found the door, — which was 
locked 1 From the scuffling noise and impre- 
cations within it was clear that Eb was hav- 
ing his own troubles with the woman; then 
there came a heavy thump against the par- 
tition wall, and another piercing shriek, 
while the handcuffed man was cursing and 
shouting, as he and the detective tumbled 
about the room — 

"Jump out the window I For God's sake, 
jump out the window and run with the 
baby I" thundered the man with all his might. 

To which Eb — doubtless thinking it was 
the detective calling to him — ^yelled back, — 
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"Jump out — helll How can I jump out 
with this woman hanging onto me?" 

I put my shoulder to the partition door, but 
it failed to yield ; then jumping out the win- 
dow I lunged through the other window into 
the room where Eb was battling with the 
woman. It was as dark as pitch inside and 
as I started across the room I stumbled over 
the two combatants tusseling on the floor; but 
which one was getting the better of the fray 
I couldn't tell. 

Having failed to provide myself with 
matches I was obliged to feel about in the 
dark hunting for the child. The pandemo- 
nium was so great that although I could hear 
the child crying I couldn't locate what part 
of the room it was in. Meanwhile I called 
to Eb and asked if he needed any help. He 
cried out — 

"Don't mind me — ^get the child out of 
here I" Just then I ran against the bed, and 
feeling about I found Wanda, and catching 
her up I made for the window, keeping close 
to the wall to avoid falling over Eb and the 
woman. When I was safely outside I called 
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to Eb to come on, then went to the other win- 
dow where the detective and the man were 
still thumping about in the dark. The man 
was swearing and shouting to the woman to 
come in and get his gun that lay on the floor. 

''On the floor/ On the floor!" he shouted 
at the top of his voice. I called to the detec- 
tive to come on ; that I had the child, and at 
this instant Eb jumped out the other window, 
with the woman close after him, and I ran 
toward the horses. Eb and the detective fol- 
lowed closely behind me, with the woman in 
hot pursuit. As I was untying my horse I 
looked back and saw the three wrestling, and 
heard the detective say, as he slipped a pair of 
handcuffs on her wrists, ^^Damn you 1 1 guess 
them'll hold you awhile." 

r mounted my horse with Wanda and 
started down the road at a full gallop. A 
moment later Eb and the detective followed, 
and we came off from a bloodless victory, 
leaving the pair alone, both securely hand- 
cuffed. 

When we were safely away we took ac- 
count of our injuries, and found that the de- 
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tective had emerged with scarcely a scratch. 
I was slightly cut by the glass in getting into 
the room, but poor Eb, having after all se- 
lected the unlucky window, had fared much 
worse. He complained of his wrist, and 
upon examining it by the light of a match we 
discovered that the woman had almost liter- 
ally bitten a piece out, and that one finger 
was chewed nearly to a pulp. His face was 
lacerated almost beyon^ recognition, and he 
remarked that he had "rather fight a dozen 
men in the light than that she-devil in the 
dark." 

We reached Brenton in the morning at 
about eight o'clock. 
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In which HadLey Sherwood Appears, and 
After Making Some Boastful Remarks about 
Betty, Endeavors to get Jack to Leave Town 
with Wanda, which Excites Some Curiosity 
in Jack's Mind 

Wanda was now nearly eighteen months 
old, and I then thought — and still think — she 
was the most perfect and beautiful specimen 
of humanity that ever I gazed upon. Eb 
told me that when she was first missed he at 
once suspected the nurse, and ever since the 
night she was stolen he and the detective had 
been scouring the town and surrounding 
country both day and night. 

If the reader should have any inquisitive- 
ness about Betty, and the state of her feelings 
toward me, and that of mine toward her, the 
only way I can satisfy such curiosity at this 
time is by saying that I strictly obeyed her 
last request, and while I was away I did not 
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hear a word from her or about her. As to 
the status of her feelings toward me I was 
perhaps no less anxious, though no more in* 
formed, than the reader. I had only my own 
neglectfulness to blame for the loss of both 
her love and her friendship, and not least 
among my sorrows was the acute sense of 
pain and regret I felt in having destroyed the 
confidence and wounded the pride of such a 
pure, trusting soul. 

I doubted not that Betty's mother — ^who 
was endowed with keen perceptive powers, 
and who was always eager to enjoy the ad- 
vantage they often gave her over others — had 
improved well this unusual opportunity of 
demonstrating the superiority of her wisdom 
over that of poor Betty, whose mental feel- 
ings had probably fared no better than my 
own. If she had been of a light-hearted 
coquettish disposition I should have given 
myself less concern for her sensibilities ; but 
I knew her to be almost totally lacking in 
those remittent qualities of mind that enable 
many young ladies to pass lightly over affairs 
of this kind, and on to the next She re- 
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minded me of one of those ideal characters 
we so often read of in books, but seldom met 
with in real life. 

There was nothing left for me but to for- 
get that Betty ever existed, which I had al- 
ready determined to do ; but the formation of 
the decision proved far easier than its execu- 
tion. What little solace I found was in the 
thought that owing to existing conditions I 
could entertain no thought of marrying Betty 
anyway, and as no real contentment accrues 
to either side in carrying on a love affair with 
no hope of its culmination in marriage, I had 
decided that the sooner we parted ways the 
easier and better it would be for both of us. 
I may add, however, that I was not prepared 
for quite so abrupt a termination of matters 
as Betty had insisted upon. 

Perhaps if I had confided this affair to 
£b he might have recommended me to seek 
an interview with Betty and explain the situ- 
ation, but there were many reasons why I 
could not bring myself to do this, — ^mainly 
because I hadn't any idea that she or anyone 
else would believe anything I said in my own 
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defence. My moral depravity was a matter 
of such universal conviction that even I my- 
self — like the one who repeatedly gives ut- 
terance to some fabrication — ^began to coun- 
tenance it as more or less of an acknowledged 
truth. Regardless of how others might feel, 
Betty was probably the last person on earth 
to whom I should have thought of declaim- 
ing upon my innocence. 

Of course Betty might have considerately 
fallen into the river at a time when I was 
conveniently near so I could jump in heroic- 
ally and rescue her, or she might have been 
the rider of a large and powerful runaway 
horse that galloped frantically up to me 
somewhere, so I could spring in front of him 
and seize the reins at the risk of my life, and 
thus we might have become reconciled, as 
lovers often do ; but since there was no river 
or pond near Brenton for Betty to fall into, 
and since, furthermore, she did not ride 
horseback, as I believe most heroines do, my 
chances of reinstatement in her good graces 
by some conspicuous display of heroism were 
very remote. 
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Having already received my formal dis- 
missal from Betty, I shall in return dismiss 
her — though with deeper emotion and more 
profound regret than were expressed in her 
note — until such time as she sees fit to revoke 
her peremptory order, if at all, and proceed 
to take up the thread of other affairs as I 
found them on my return. I do not mean by 
this "dismissal" to cast Betty entirely out of 
our story, but only out of our consideration 
as respects my tender feelings toward her. 

On taking up again the discussion of my 
affairs with Eb I was unable to find that any 
material progress had been made in unravel- 
ling the mystery which had entwined itself 
about everything in which I had any con- 
cern. The only part of it that I had solved 
to my own satisfaction was that the note from 
Betty was unquestionably prompted by her 
discovery that I had a baby in my charge. 

If we happen to catch cold, or wake up 
with a headache, or find ourselves otherwise 
afflicted or discommoded, we at once cast 
about seeking the cause, which is likely to be 
traced to some unwonted circumstance; 
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which discovery always affords a certain 
measure of satisfaction, whether it be right 
or wrong. So it happened that immediately 
on reading Betty's note I hastily concluded 
that she had heard of Wanda. Even so, I 
could not account for her precipitate judg- 
ment, without having first given me the 
chance to explain. However, I had so ac- 
customed myself to being tried and convicted 
on all charges without having an opportunity 
to put in any defence that this particular 
phase of the question did not puzzle me 
much. 

Eb seemed quite communicative upon all 
matters except those of the most vital interest, 
— ^which perplexed me a little, for previ- 
ously he had talked of my woes to the exclu- 
sion of every other topic. He acknowledged 
with much chagrin that he had been duped 
by the nurse, for after enlisting in his cause 
and pretending to hunt for the mother of 
Wanda, she imposed upon his confidence and 
obtained such information as to justify her in 
assuming that he had the lost Wanda in his 

charge, whereupon she or her man compan- 
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ion kidnapped the child one evening when 
she knew he would be out of town until late 
in the night 

^'I suspect," said he, ^%at this woman 
knows more about that child's parentage than 
she cares to tell. In all probability that anon- 
ymous letter she claimed to have received 
was merely a figment of her imagination." 

It will be remembered that Hadley Sher- 
wood was introduced early in this narrative, 
but I have deemed it advisable to withhold 
until now the information that in our boy- 
hood he and I had always been considered 
as friendly rivals for the favor of Betty Ryan. 
While Betty's father was a practising physi- 
cian, he was a man of considerable inherited 
wealth, and not being possessed of avaricious 
money-making tendencies he perhaps had 
more charity patients than all the other physi- 
cians in town combined. Next to Muriel 
Niccolls, Betty was regarded as the wealthi- 
est girl in Brenton, and was generally accred- 
ited with having no rival in wit and good 
taste. Before the beginning of my college 
days Hadley and I were frequently enter- 
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tained together at the Ryan home, and the 
Doctor used to say that Betty could listen to 
one while she talked to the other. The 
mother, I thought, showed some partiality to 
Hadley, while with the father, if he was at 
all biased, I enjoyed the more favor. 

Now, when I returned to the boarding 
house I found that Hadley Sherwood had 
come back from the East, and having no fixed 
home in Brenton he took up his abode at 
"Mr?. Whitlock's," as the boarding-house 
was generally called. In former years he 
had lived with his uncle, George Sherwood, 
whose newly-wedded state I took to be the 
reason for Hadley's appearance at Mrs. 
Whitlock^s. Hadley was brought up from 
early boyhood by his uncle, who educated 
him, and I never knew anything about his 
parents. 

I learned from Eb that during the winter 
while I was away there was some talk at home 
about an "affair" in which Hadley was mixed 
up with some adventurous girl in Boston, 
who had followed him to Brenton; but his 
brother being editor of the local paper no 
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reference was made to the matter in that 
organ, and it was soon hushed up and for- 
gotten. While this matter is here referred 
to as a mere incident, it developed later that 
the girl in the case — whom I never knew— 
was indirectly responsible, for a considerable 
portion of my troubles. But the surrepti- 
tious part she played will be revealed later. 
I was quite surprised on seeing Hadley, as 
I had understood from what he said when we 
parted in Boston that he had no intention of 
returning to Brenton. At first I was a little 
wary in my greeting, before discovering how 
he was disposed toward me as I doubted not 
that he had heard of my downfall; but on 
finding, greatly to my surprise, that he sa- 
luted me with unusual cordiality I felt even 
more friendly inclined toward him than ever 
before, though we had always been on very 
good terms. His table in the dining room 
was next to the one where Eb and I sat, and 
as he had a very penetrating voice, usually 
pitched rather high, we could without listen- 
ing too attentively hear nearly every word he 
spoke. 
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A day or so after I came back, when we 
were all at dinner, I heard Hadley mention 
the name of Betty Ryan in talking with one 
of his table-mates, who, by the way, was a 
resident of the town, and knew Betty slightly. 
I heard him say that he had been at her home 
the evening before, and that she looked un- 
usually well. He said that she had spent 
some time in Boston, and that he had greatly 
enjoyed taking her out to the theatres and 
dances. He remarked that it had been the 
gayest winter of his life; observing, also, that 
previous to last winter he had expected to 
settle in Boston, but afterwards changed his 
mind and decided to return to Brenton, 
where he intended to make his permanent 
home. 

Whether or not all this was spoken for my 
benefit I did not know; though in glancing 
at him once or twice out of the corner of my 
eye, I saw him turn his head and look toward 
my table. That Betty had been in Boston 
was news to me, and that she'was "looking 
unusually well" was a trifle disconcerting. 
I wondered if she felt equally well, and how 
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much her looks and feelings had to do with 
Hadley Sherwood's change of plans, and his 
avowed purpose to make Brenton his per- 
manent home. 

Hadley was an affable, good looking chap 
— ^with whom girls might easily become in- 
fatuated, and I suspected that he had made 
the most of his opportunities while Betty was 
in Boston. Why had she gone to Boston? 
Perhaps ostensibly to study music, but in 
reality to encourage forgetfulness of her dis- 
tasteful affair with me by reveling in the com- 
panionship of Hadley. Then why had my 
only former rival, after seeing so much of 
Betty, made the immediate and momentous 
change in his future plans? Unquestionably 
because the pair were engaged, or he antici- 
pated that they soon would be. Did Betty's 
trip to Boston have anything to do with Had- 
ley's neglect of the other girl with whom he 
was reported to have had an affair? Doubt- 
less it did; she had probably become jealous 
of Betty and had followed Hadley to Brenton 
with a view to making trouble. 

Having thus asked and answered myself 
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all these questions, I reversed my opinion of 
Betty in supposing that she would find it dif- 
ficult to transfer her affections from one to 
another. She was fickle, or else vindictive; 
it mattered but little which, for the result 
was the same in either case. She had appar- 
ently lost none of her youthful bloom on my 
account. 

That evening Hadley invited me to his 
room, which invitation I accepted in the hope 
that he would volunteer some further infor- 
mation about Betty. We chatted at some 
length about the East, of old times when we 
were boys together in the town, and on topics 
of common interest, — all except Betty, whose 
name was not mentioned. But among other 
things I gained from him the knowledge that 
he knew Wanda was there under my indirect 
charge, — ^which puzzled me, as no one in the 
house, excepting Eb and Mrs. Whitlock, 
knew that she was attached to me in any way. 
I was not aware that even Marcus Niccolls 
knew where I kept the baby, for he had not 
mentioned the subject to me. Later, on go- 
ing to my room I pondered over the matter 
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for a while, and suddenly it occurred to me 
to wonder what means Betty had of learning 
about Wanda. However, it was obvious that 
both Betty and Hadley knew about her ; but 
the question was, did Betty tell Hadley, or 
did Hadley tell Betty? 

Next morning I called to see Marcus Nic- 
colls about money matters. He received me 
with manifest cordiality, and insisted upon 
my relating with considerable detail my ex- 
periences and observations among the lum- 
bering interests, in the narration of which he 
displayed — or appeared to — a lively interest. 
At length he asked if I had any plans for the 
future. 

"No," said I, "my affairs and my mind 
have been in such a turmoil that I have 
scarcely thought of anything beyond the pres- 
ent." 

"Did you ever think of living in the East?" 
he asked. 

"No." 

"I understand there are great opportunities 
for bright young men there," he observed 
after a few moments of meditation. 
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"Yes," said I, "I suppose that's true, but I 
doubt if social outcasts and rascals would 
fare any better there than here." He looked 
up quickly, then half smilingly remarked, — 

"I'm afraid you set too low an estimate 
upon your character." 

I wanted to tell him that the latter of the 
two characterizations was intended for him, 
but managed to restrain myself, since I was 
convinced that he saw the application. 

"The truth is," I replied, "I have been 
maligned so much that I have about lost con- 
fidence in myself and everyone else." 

As we parted later he said, "Think it over. 
Jack, and if you decide to go East I'll sec 
what I can do for you there. I wish you 
would come in again and tell me more about 
your trip." 

In the evening Hadley came up to my 
room, and as we sat talking he quite surprised 
me by remarking, — 

"Jack, I'm mighty sorry, old man, that you 
have this infant saddled on you here — ^why 
don't you put it in some home?" 

"I don't know of any home," I said, — after 
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a moment's hesitation, "and besides, do you 
think it would be the right thing for me to 
desert it?" 

He looked astonished. 

"Do you mean to keep it?" 

"Of course I mean to keep it." 

"Here in Brenton?" 

"Yes, right here in Brenton." 

He scratched his chin and sat silently mus- 
ing for some moments. "I know of a nice 
family in Boston who I think would be glad 
to adopt her," he said at length. 

"No one can adopt that baby without 
adopting me along with it," I said with some 
emphasis. 

"Do you mean it, Jack, or are you only 
joking?" 

"I mean every word of it. I've got into 
this thing, and I'm going to see it through. 
I don't propose to shirk my responsibility, no 
matter if the whole town turns me out." 

He stared at me, open-mouthed. It was 
plainly evident almost from the first that he 
knew the baby did not belong to me, but I 
marveled at his lively interest in my affairs. 
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"In that case," he presently remarked, "I 
should think you'd go to some remote locality 
where nobody knows about it" 

"If you were building a house, would you 
put a lot of rotten timbers in for a founda- 
tion?" I asked. 

"I don't see the application." 

"Well, the application is that both the baby 
and I have the best part of our years before 
us, and we intend to stay right here at home 
and get started right, if at all. I don't pro- 
pose to try to establish a reputation anywhere 
else until matters are cleared up here." 

"But suppose the mother shows up and 
claims the baby?" he asked. 

"She has no better right to it than I have — 
she deserted it." 

He continued to argue at some length upon 
the uselessness of contending with Fate, to 
which I replied, in substance, that it was not 
Fate that I was combating, so much as it was 
one or more rascally villains who had under- 
taken to improve their own condition at my 
expense. When he left me I went at once to 
Eb's room, where I found him reading. 
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"Sit down, Jack; what brings you at this 
hour?" he asked. "I thought you were 
asleep." 

"Eb, IVe got a clue;" and I proceeded to 
relate what had passed. 

"It's perfectly clear," said he when I had 
finished, "that Betty Ryan told him about the 
baby while she was in Boston." 

"But where did she get her information?" 
I asked. "Besides if you knew Betty Ryan 
as I know her you would understand how im- 
possible it would be for him to get such in- 
formation from her. If she has any short- 
comings, tattling is certainly not among 
them; and if it were a matter of common 
knowledge in the town that I have the baby 
here, I know that Betty would never mention 
either my name or the circumstance to Had- 
ley Sherwood." 

"Jack, when a fellow's in love there's no 
use arguing against the object of his affec- 
tions," he said, as he made some pencil mem- 
oranda; "but here is a valuable bit of infor- 
mation that we may be able to make use of. 
Men have been hung on less evidence than I 
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already have, — and we're not half through 
yet" 

"I don't know what evidence you have, Eb, 
but I'd be willing to take the chances of 
hanging for what / know. The case doesn't 
seem to lend itself to very ready solution. 
I'm about discouraged, — it's now almost a 
year since my reputation blew up, and I'm 
not aware of having gained any great popu* 
lar favor yet. The people seem just as shy 
of me as they did before I went away." 

^'But they've at least stopped talking about 
you, and no more babies have been laid at 
your door." 

'Tes, that's true, and I haven't had the 
smallpox either. I suppose I ought to be 
thankful that I'm beneath public contempt, 
but if ever I am going to amount to anything 
in the world it's time I was getting into some 
business where I can get started." 

"There is plenty of time for that," he said 
consolingly. 

Although Eb had worked industriously 
upon my case for many months, he would ac- 
cept no money or other gratuity from me. 
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I knew that he was doing all he could for me, 
but I began to grow restless, — with no friends 
to visit or talk to, — and with nothing but my 
disagreeable situation to occupy my mind, 
except during the intervals when I was with 
Wanda. Then, too, the pleasure I found in 
her companionship was greatly minimized 
by constant fear that the boarders would dis- 
cover the truth about how she came to be 
there. I could therefore make no open 
acknowledgment of the deep attachment I 
had grown to feel for her, now that she had 
reached the interesting age when she could 
run about. 

Having no children of her own, dear Mrs. 
Whitlock had bestowed almost a motherly 
love upon Wanda; indeed, had it been her 
own child she could scarcely have shown 
more solicitude. Wanda^s clothes were kept 
scrupulously clean and tidy and were always 
tinctured with a faint trace of delicate per- 
fume ; her diet, also, was as carefully looked 
after as if there had been a physician in con- 
stant attendance upon her. Her short, silky 
golden hair hung in ringlets about her neck, 
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and when she smiled she had a way, all her 
own, of half closing her large brown eyes, 
making her features the personification of 
mirth and good humor; and to kiss her sweet 
round, pink cheek and see her smile back ap- 
provingly, was a privilege that I prized be- 
yond any other worldly pleasure. 

Since my return I had spent much of my 
time with Wanda either in her room or about 
the house, and my fondness for her had 
greatly increased. A circumstance that 
doubly endeared her to me occurred one 
evening when Mrs. Whitlock brought her 
in to the large front room where several of 
the guests were seated talking after the even- 
ing meal. She smiled pleasantly as a chorus 
of voices called, "Hello, Wanda 1" and all 
eyes were turned toward her. As Mrs. 
Whitlock stood in the doorway holding her 
in her arms she said, — 

"Who loves Wanda?" The child looked 
about over those assembled, then turned and 
smilingly pointed to Mrs. Whitlock, who 
asked, — 

"And who does Wanda love?" Again she 
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looked over the company, and with a smile 
of recognition she pointed directly toward 
me, then she turned quickly and nestled her 
face against Mrs. Whitlock's shoulder. The 
pleasure that this little coquettish act af- 
forded me seemed for the moment to more 
than compensate for all my troubles of recent 
months. 

It being a natural tendency of human na- 
ture to bestow affection upon some animate 
object, an individual in obeying this impulse 
is apt to display the greatest fondness for an 
object which shows some reciprocal tenden- 
cies. In other words, a normal man must in 
the natural order of things love some one or 
some thing, and he is likely to shut out from 
his affections such objects or persons as are 
distasteful to him, or to whom he himself is 
distasteful. 

When a man is deep in the slough of de- 
spair, he may be prompted by some inexplic- 
able impulse to form attachments which may 
ppear strange to others, and which under 
different conditions might be equally dis- 
cordant to his own normal tendencies. 
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Wanda having become almost the only per- 
son in whose eyes I could find no reproach it 
was but natural that I should have been 
bound to her by ties of common sorrows, and 
by the further fact that I found more genuine 
solace and pleasure in her company than in 
that of any other human being I knew. 
Moreover, as love begets love, and Wanda, 
though loved and petted by all, had clearly 
shown her preferential love for me I should 
have been highly abnormal not to have recip- 
rocated it. 

When I was alone with Eb a little later, I 
said, — 

^^Eb, there's no use looking any further for 
Wanda's parents — I don't care a hang about 
finding them, — I hope they never come to 
light" 

^^But what about putting you right with 
the public?" 

"Damn the public; they never did any- 
thing for me, but to snub me, and I'd give 
more for one of Wanda's sunny smiles than 
for the hearty embrace of everyone in this 
town, except you." 
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"And how about Marcus Niccolls?" he 
asked. 

"Why, I owe Marcus NiccoUs money I" I 
exclaimed. "He's given me Wanda, who is 
worth a hundred times as much as he took 
away from me. As long as he does as well 
by me as he has so far, he is welcome to any 
pleasure he gets out of the balance of the 
money." 

Eb looked dumbfounded. "That child 
has turned your head, Jack," he said, half 
disgustedly. 

"I know she has, and I'm mighty proud of 
it, too. I want you to know that I appreci- 
ate all youVe done for me, and that you and 
Wanda and Mrs. Whitlock are the only per- 
sons on earth that I care a rap for. . . . Eb," 
I continued, as I reached out my hand and 
took his, "if we find the woman in this case, 
Wanda may be taken away from me; and 
God knows IVe suffered enough disappoint- 
ments for one year." 

He looked at me seriously as he gripped 
my hand. "Jack, you're right Excuse me 
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for speaking as I did — I didn't consider your 
feelings." 

That night I spent several hours alone 
meditating over conditions, and the conclu- 
sion at which I arrived was that I would take 
Wanda and go away to some other part of the 
country where I was not known. At first I 
had held this suggestion in contempt when it 
was presented by Marcus Niccolls, and after- 
ward by Hadley, but now after thinking it 
over, it seemed after all the wisest thing to 
do. The one objection was that Wanda 
would be denied Mrs. Whitlock's motherly 
care. "But why not take Mrs. Whitlock and 
her husband along?" I mused, having heard 
Mrs. Whitlock say she was tired of Brenton. 
I decided to lay the question before her the 
first thing in the morning, and if she coin- 
cided with my plans I would go at once to 
Marcus Niccolls and see if he would increase 
my allowance. 

About ten o'clock that night as I lay in 
bed thinking over these matters I heard the 
front door bell ring, and a minute or so later 
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there was a knock at Eb's door. I got up to 
see what had happened and as I opened my 
door Eb came hurrying toward my room with 
a telegram he had just received. 
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Which Explains Some Very Good Reanm 
Why Jack Decided to Leave Town Again, 
and Also TeUs How Marcus NkcoUs ''Fell 
Into His Own Traf^ 

Next morning Eb took an early train to the 
small nearby town whence the telegram had 
come, to ascertain if possible who had sent it. 
The telegram, which was unsigned, read: — 

Wanda is an heiress. Tell Jack Hendenon 
to redouble his vigilance. Her enemies are 
planning to make away with her. 

This made me all the more anxious to get 
the child away to some place of safety, and in 
the early morning I stated the facts and my 
plans to Mrs. Whitlock. 

To my great delight she said she had al- 
wajrs wanted to live in the East, where she had 
some relatives in Boston, and that she was 
thoroughly tired of the boarding-house busi- 
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nesSy in which she found it barely possible to 
meet her bills at the end of each nnionth. She 
called in her husband, who readily agreed 
with our hastily arranged plan, upon being 
assured that nniy income was sufficient to pro- 
vide for us all. We could manage to get 
along very nicely on what I was already re- 
ceiving, but I was to call on Marcus Niccolls 
for an increased sum. 

Inside of an hour I was at Marcus Nic- 
colls' office, and told him that I had decided 
to act on his suggestion and go East to live, 
but that I should need more money. He 
seemed quite pleased, and willingly assented 
to a larger allowance from the estate, express- 
ing also a willingness to help me get into some 
position where my time and mind would be 
occupied. The only thing that now stood in 
the way of final arrangements was the matter 
of disposing of the furniture, fixtures and 
good-will of the boarding house. It was gen- 
erally regarded as a highly profitable enter- 
prise, and we anticipated but little difficulty 
in selling it at a fair price. 

r saw Hadley at luncheon time, and when 
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I announced nniy intention of leaving town he 
clasped my hand, saying, ^'Jack, I'm glad to 
see that youVe come to your senses, and de- 
cided to do the sensible thing." He talked 
freely about the great advantages for young 
men in the East, and appeared so ecstatic over 
my plans that I was induced to wonder what 
difference it made to him whether I lived 
East or West ; and if there were so many more 
chances in the East, why he couldn't have re-* 
mained there. 

In the afternoon Eb returned, but the only 
information he had been able to get was that 
the original of the telegram, which was writ- 
ten on plain paper, had been received by 
mail, accompanied by a sufficient amount to 
pay charges. 

Next morning the Call came out with a 
long article announcing my purpose of leav- 
ing for other parts, but said nothing about 
my destination; and commenting at some 
length upon my unhappy lot, it said that my 
conduct since my father's death had been of 
the most exemplary nature; that the great 
shock had apparently brought me to my 
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senses, and that I had firmly resolved hence- 
forth to lead a life of abstinence and useful- 
ness. The Call hoped that I would harbor 
no ill will against the community, and wished 
me success in whatever vocation and locality 
I decided to cast my lot 

Much more was said in a similar vein, 
but that is the substance. 

Next morning I received the following 
letter : 

Jack: 

Is it really true that you are going away ? 

Betty. 

To which I promptly replied — 

Betty: 

Yes, — and for good. 

Jack. 

At first I wondered what curiosity had 
prompted her to break the long silence, but 
since she was perhaps no less anxious than the 
rest to get me out of town, and out of mind, 
she probably wished to assure herself that the 
newspaper report about my intended removal 
was true. Therefore I answered her briefly 
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and decisively, though afterwards when I 
considered the matter more calmly I much 
regretted the abruptness of my reply. 

I must confess — although I fear to my dis- 
credit in the minds of all lovers — that during 
all the mental turmoil incidental to my hasty 
plans I had given Betty comparatively little 
thought, so filled had my mind been with con- 
siderations of Wanda and the relief I should 
find in getting away from that accursed town 
where nothing but disgrace and reproach 
stared me in the face at every turn. I longed 
to get into a new atmosphere where I could at 
least be treated with the deference due to a 
stranger. I reasoned that one community 
doesn't make a whole world, and that since 
the people of that locality were doubtless no 
less anxious to be rid of me than I was to be 
free from their censorious looks and oppro- 
brious remarks, the removal of mjrself, my 
effects and my remembrance was a mutually 
advantageous desideratum. 

As for Betty, she knew I was to leave, and 
if my future address was of any interest to her 
she could easily ask for it; if not, there was 
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nothing left to me but to regard my discharge 
as final, as I already had. 

With the consciousness of having com- 
mitted no offence against society, I could 
bury myself in the busy life of a large city 
with but little apprehension that any reports 
from home would reach such new friends as 
I might hiake there; and if they did, it would 
in any event be obvious that I was honorably 
discharging my obligations. My ambition 
for reinstatement in my home society had be- 
come wholly subservient to my solicitude for 
Wanda, and in return for the calumny that 
had been heaped on me I grew to feel a dis- 
dainful hatred of the place and almost every- 
thing connected with it, — so much so that 
after having fully made up my mind to leave 
I could scarcely wait until arrangements were 
completed. 

I may here mention, parenthetically, that 
one of the important contributing factors that 
confirmed me in my decision to leave town 
was an incident connected with the military 
ball that occurred about this time. For 
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many years it had been the custom to close the 
season's social activities with a grand ball, 
given annually by the local military organiza- 
tion, which included nearly all of the most 
prominent young men of the town. At this 
annual affair given the spring before my de- 
parture for college I was chairman of the re- 
ception committee, and enjoyed the proud 
distinction of being the escort of Betty Ryan, 
who was acclaimed one of the most popular 
young ladies of the evening. On that occa- 
sion I had won a signal triumph over Hadley 
Sherwood, who even prior to my invitation 
had invited Betty to accompany him. In 
making up Betty's programme, however, I 
took only three dances, the first, the last and 
the supper dance, and gave Hadley the same 
number. 

I well remember Betty's parting words 
when I bade her good night at her door — 

"I shall have no one to take me to the mili- 
tary ball next year." 

"Why not?" I asked as I held her dainty 
hand. 
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"Why not? Because you will be away at 
college/' she said in a matter-of-fact sort of 
way. 

I was not quite sure whether Betty meant 
to be serious, but I always remembered the 
appealing look in her expressive blue eyes as 
she looked up at me — for I was much taller 
than she — and what a happy thrill that re- 
mark had sent through me. 

On the Friday evening following my last 
interview with Hadley I saw that he came to 
dinner dressed in his evening suit, which re- 
minded me that this was the night of the mili- 
tary ball; and a natural curiosity possessed 
me to know if he was to take Betty. After 
the meal I stayed in Wanda's room until she 
fell asleep, then strolled off in the direction 
of the Armory. None of the dancers had 
yet arrived and I stepped inside to look 
around. The large hall was decorated in the 
usual manner with flags and bunting, and all 
was in readiness for the festive occasion. 
Some of the orchestra were in their places 
behind a bower of evergreens on the platform 
at the farther end of the room, and I could 
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hear the violins tuning up with the piano. 

A melancholy feeling came over me as I 
glanced about the room, thinking upon sim- 
ilar events in the past. How often I had 
seen that hall filled with smiling, friendly 
faces! How many times Betty and I had 
circled its glassy floor in harmony with the 
rhythmic strains of a dreamy waltz, and con- 
jectured how many miles of space we could 
cover without tiring! And what changes a 
few months had wrought! Filled with these 
dismal reflections I turned and walked sadly 
away. 

As I came out onto the sidewalk a closed 
carriage drove up, and passing on a short dis- 
tance I turned and watched the four occu- 
pants as they got out laughing and talking, 
and tripped joyously up the walk to the front 
door. I recognized all of them as former 
friends. In a moment another team came 
clattering up the street, then another, and an- 
other. What mad impulse seized me I can- 
not say, but I stepped over and stood at the 
corner of the building in the shadow of a 
large tree, where I could plainly see the faces 
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of all the guests as they passed between the 
two rows of lights leading from the street to 
the front entrance. I had been there but a 
few moments when a dashing pair came up, 
and my heart positively stood still for an in- 
stant when I saw Hadley Sherwood step out 
from the carriage door. There was a mo- 
ment's pause, during which I suffered the 
agonies of the damned — I use this term ad- 
visedly — then Betty Ryan stepped out, with 
a lavender wrap thrown loosely about her 
shoulders, and taking the arm of her escort 
started up the walk I As she approached the 
entrance she appeared to hesitate, then turned 
and looked squarely in my direction just as I 
stepped behind the tree under which I stood. 
The single fragment of devilish comfort 
left to me was a sort of grim satisfaction I de- 
rived from observing that while the others 
had been all smiles and jollity she did not 
smile or speak a word from the time they left 
the carriage until they were lost to view. I 
steadied myself for a moment by resting 
against the trunk of the tree, then wandered 
disconsolately off across the street and on to 
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my lodging place, and to bed, where I lay 
wide awake until long after I heard Hadley 
Sherwood arrive in the early morning hours. 
Next morning, the second day after the 
notice of my intended departure appeared in 
the paper, I was quite upset by this note, 
which came to me through the mail — 

In the name of God and humanity, I implore 
you not to leave town. 

My first thought was that this anonymous 
message came from the mother of Wanda, 
who was likely so situated that she could not 
openly avow her relationship, but wished to 
keep the child near by. Then it occurred to 
me that Betty might have become repentant, 
and being too proud to retract her note of dis- 
missal had resorted to this method — though I 
could scarcely believe it — of appealing to me, 
with the feeling that possibly she might have 
misjudged me after all. 

Of all things that I abominate either in 
stories or in real life, anonymous letters .take 
their place in the first rank. They are un- 
canny. And while if this note came from the 
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mother of the child, its author doubtless had 
good reasons for keeping in the background, 
yet if it came from Betty I had no sympathy 
with it, and consequently no intention of mod- 
ifying my plans. Again, it was altogether 
possible that the note had been sent by the 
nurse, who might be preparing to kidnap 
iWanda again ; in which case it would be best 
for me to get her away as quickly as possible. 
As I sat cogitating over the matter Eb came 
hurrying in from the street with a copy of an 
extra edition of the Call, giving an account 
of a disastrous conflagration on the East Side. 
But the East Side conflagration was a trivial 
affair when compared with the announced en* 
gagement of Marcus NiccoUs to a young 
woman who had until lately been working in 
his private office. It was intimated that the 
girl had on one or more occasions been known 
to be under the care of a certain physician 
who before coming to Brenton had been ar- 
rested for malpractice. Local society, it 
said, would be greatly shocked if the town's 
most prominent man of affairs, who was well 
upwards of fifty, should stoop to marry this 
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girl of twenty, who was not generally accred- 
ited with an untainted reputation. It men* 
tioned the adage about there being ^'no fool 
like an old fool/' and it was to be hoped that 
he could be persuaded to abandon his pur*> 
pose, ^'unless, perchance it be found necessary 
in order to fulfill existing moral obligations 
to society !" 

^'He's tumbled headlong into his own 
trap !" said Eb, who added that the editor of 
the paper — ^who, it will be remembered, 
was a nephew of George Sherwood — had left 
town that morning, ostensibly on his vacation. 

"I venture to say it will be the longest vaca- 
tion he ever had,'' I remarked ; in which view 
Eb coincided, with the further observation 
that there was ^'something back of all this. 
. . . George Sherwood," said he, "doesn't 
want any more legitimate heirs to the Nic- 
coUs estate, and on the altar of his ambition 
he has sacrificed one of his nephews." 

"Good Lord! do you suppose Marcus Nic- 
colls could be the father of my Wanda?" I 
asked, panic-stricken at the thought. 

"Well, stranger things have happened. 
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It's reasonably safe to say that she was born 
not far from here. The orphanage is the 
only charitable institution in town that he was 
ever known to contribute to; and he never 
gave them anything until about a year ago/' 

"Then possibly the care I've taken of 
Wanda is responsible for his liberality in al< 
lowing me so much more than the will pro- 
vides for. And that's the reason, too, why 
he's so anxious to get me out of town. . . . 
And, come to think of it, what has Hadley 
Sherwood got to do with this affair? He 
seems no less anxious than Marcus Niccolls 
to get me away with Wanda." 

"That's simple enough — he's in love with 
Betty Ryan, and the money she's going to in- 
herit, and he thinks it safer to have you out of 
the way. He never did a stroke of honest 
work in his life, so far as I know, and he 
doesn't intend to either if he can get hold of 
Doctor Ryan's fortune." 

"I couldn't be any more out of his way if 
I were under the sod ; and besides, it looks to 
me as if he has something else up his sleeve. 
He and his brother were in George Sher- 
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wood's private office at the bank the other day 
when I went in to draw some money, and the 
moment they saw me the door was closed." 

^Things are shaping themselves for a big 
row in the Niccolls-Sherwood families," said 
Eb with a gleam of satisfaction, ''and youUl 
miss a rare treat if you don't stay here to see 
it. They've already started fighting among 
themselves, and if you'll give them a little 
time, they will unravel your mystery for you; 
It looks as if that newspaper article has un- 
covered the identity of Wanda's mother, and 
I guess I'll see that girl and have a talk with 
her." 

"But remember this, Eb, no matter who 
her mother is, I positively refuse to give her 
up." 
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A Wordy Combat Between Jack and 
Marcus NiccoUs, Resulting Indirectly in One 
Death, Followed by an. Arrest, Whereupon 
Jack Bids Good-bye to Wanda 

Following the interview at the close of the 
foregoing chapter I went in search of Mrs. 
Whitlock and told her to make no further at- 
tempt to dispose of the boarding house until 
we saw what would be the outcome of this 
latest scandal. Excitement ran high for a 
time, the populace being divided in their 
views; some holding that Marcus Niccolls 
was doing the honorable thing in marrying 
the girl, and that both he and the young 
woman had been disgracefully maligned 
through the treachery of one of his own em- 
ployes, — ^while others contended that he 
ought to be tarred and feathered, and driven 
out of town for blemishing the young lady's 
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character by taking advantage of her while 
in his employ. 

I think I may, without laying myself open 
to the charge of harboring unnatural malice, 
say that this diversion afforded me some 
measure of consolation after what I had gone 
through. It would indeed have required a 
more forgiving heart than mine to have been 
susceptible of any sympathy for Marcus Nic- 
colls. 

Eb made every effort to sec the young lady 
to whom Marcus NiccoUs was reported en- 
gaged, but she was nowhere to be found. 
Her parents refused to be interviewed, fur- 
ther than to say that she was out of town, and 
could not he seen. 

A couple of weeks passed uneventfully, ex- 
cept for a visit the nurse paid me. She came 
in an apologetic mood, and endeavored to 
impress me with her innocence of any partic- 
ipation in the kidnaping. In the first place, 
she stated that the reason why she fought so 
furiously when wc broke into the lumber- 
man's cabin that night was because she had no 
idea who we were. She said that a month or 
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so before, the man came to her and admitted 
that he had been paid a good price by a 
wealthy man in the town for taking the baby 
from the home and placing it in my hands at 
the station; that the baby undoubtedly be- 
longed to me, and that a thousand or so dol- 
lars could be made by stealing it and notify- 
ing my attorney that it would be retumed for 
that sum. She claimed that she discouraged 
any such action, and that the first knowledge 
she had of the child's disappearance was con- 
veyed by a letter from the man, who stated 
that he had her in his possession. There- 
upon she wrote my lawyer, but as he paid no 
attention to her letter, she went to where the 
child was and professed to coincide with the 
man's schemes in order to protect it from 
hardships. 

The portion of this woman's story about 
the man coming to her may have been true, 
but for the most part her statements were per- 
haps false ; because I was not accredited with 
having any money except a meagre income 
from my father's estate ; then, too, I was away 
and the man had no means of knowing who 
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my lawyer was — while the nurse had. In- 
deed, I began to suspect that this woman had 
shared in the amount the man got for taking 
the baby from the home, and that her ac- 
quaintance with him antedated that time. 
At any rate, in the light of certain facts re- 
lated further on, the nurse proved to be a 
clever adventuress, who was perhaps playing 
false even to her man companion in this in- 
trigue. 

A day or so after the nurse called on me, 
Hadley came to me in a state of apparent ex- 
citement and declared that another plan was 
on foot to kidnap Wanda, and urged me to 
take her away, in the interest of her own 
safety. I wondered how he knew. Was it 
he who wrote the anonymous telegram to Eb? 
If so, what concern was it of his? 

The next day I received a note from Mar- 
cus Niccolls requesting me to call at his of- 
fice, and on my appearing there he informed 
me with an air of intense gravity that it had 
been reported to him on reliable authority 
that I was harboring an infant at my lodging 
place. I admitted the truth of the report, but 
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was provoked that he should demean himself 
with an air of such innocence, and resort to 
such an obvious subterfuge to get me away 
with Wanda. 

^'Do you realize, young man/' he said 
sternly, "that in keeping that baby here in 
town you are placing me in a highly compro- 
mising situation — in the light of the fact that 
I am allowing you so much more than your 
father's will provides?" 

"I was not aware that I was jeopardizing 
your good reputation by carrying out your 
wishes." 

"What do you mean? Explain yourself," 
he demanded imperiously. 

"I mean, sir, that this infant was thrust 
upon me by your agent, and that I have shel- 
tered it and am ready to acknowledge it as 
my own in accordance with your evident de- 
sire, since for some reason you decline to own 
it yourself." 

I have often read in books that people's 
faces flush or pale visibly in response to sud- 
den emotions of embarrassment or anger, but 
I had never before witnessed so striking an 
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example of this transition. At first his face 
flamed red, then it suddenly turned livid. 
He stuttered as if unable to find words to ex- 
press his feelings, then sat glaring at me. I 
returned his gaze. 

"Young man," he shouted vociferously, 
"you have the spirit of an impudent, ungrate- 
ful dare-devil!" 

"Yes," said I, now thoroughly aroused by 
his haughty manner, "but I hope I have in- 
herited enough of my father's nature and 
knowledge of you not to be so easily hood- 
winked by your sham pretences of ignorance 
concerning the cause of my disinheritance 
and public disgrace." 

Whereupon he sprang from his chair and 
lunged at me with his arm raised as if to 
strike me. But I, too, had gained my feet 
with equal celerity, and as I stepped aside the 
impetus of his body carried him half way 
across the room. It was with great difliculty 
that I restrained myself from following and 
springing on him, but I quickly realized that 
owing to his age it would be an unfair com- 
bat, and that it would only add to my already 
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too ample notoriety. Regaining control of 
himself somewhat, instead of returning to at< 
tack me he shouted, — 

"Get out of my sight, you simpering idiot, 
before I choke you to death! I'll discipline 
you in future for this impertinence." 

"If you'll get away from that door, I'll ac- 
commodate you by getting out; but, by the 
gods, you shall pay.as dearly for this insult as 
I have paid for your damnable greed and ras- 
cality I"' 

He opened the door and as I brushed past 
him out into the hall he slammed it with a 
bang that shook the building. A few steps 
from the door leading out into the bank from 
Marcus Niccolls' private office — ^which was 
in the back of the bank building — I saw the 
nurse standing near the teller's window talk- 
ing with George Sherwood. I noticed that 
she stared hard at me as I passed by, while he 
pretended not to see me. It struck me as be- 
ing rather strange that these two knew each 
other, and I wondered what they had in com- 
mon to discuss. 

When I got out onto the street and thought 
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matters over I began to realize how unfortu- 
nate this rupture would be for me, although 
without regretting my resentment of Marcus 
Niccolls' browbeating methods. Rather 
than remain humbly submissive to his suzer- 
ainty I preferred to break away and depend 
upon my own resources. I should have to 
get to work sometime, and as well now as 
ever. In anticipation of some such disrup- 
tion as this I had by measures of frugality 
saved a few hundred dollars — enough to take 
me away to sonie distant part of the country, 
and I therefore resolved to pack up at once 
and leave town with Wanda, depending upon 
Eb to look after my interests. But my plans 
were soon to be rudely interrupted. 

Early next morning Eb burst unceremoni* 
ously into my room while I was still asleep, 
and I shall never forget the look on his face. 
He had returned home late the night before 
and I had had no opportunity to tell him of 
the fracas at Marcus Niccolls' office. The 
first words I heard were, — 
"My God ! Jack, what have you done?" 
I sat up in bed and looked at him stupidly 
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with my eyes half open, not comprehending 
his meaning. But when he told me that the 
town was in an uproar of excitement over the 
murder of Marcus NiccoUs, and that it was 
noised about that I had quarreled with him, 
then followed him to his home and shot him 
dead on his door-step, the gravity of my situa- 
tion began to dawn upon me. 

"Well," said I, "I suppose this will end it 
all — they will have no need to accuse me of 
anything else now. Thank God, I shall be 
out of the way before little Wanda is old 
enough to accuse me also, with the rest of you 
all." 

"But why did you do it. Jack, just as 
things are beginning to turn in our favor? 
You are sure to be suspected — they may be 
here to arrest you this morning." He prob- 
ably knew that the officers were at that mo- 
ment in the house. 

"Eb, I have not left this house since I came 
in to dinner last night, and I know no more 
about Marcus Niccolls' death than you do." 

Just then a rap came at the door and Eb 
admitted Mrs. Whitlock, who came in much 
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excited and announced that two officers were 
waiting for me downstairs. £b turned to 
her, — 

"Mrs. Whitlock, as God is my witness, I 
believe this boy is as innocent of that crime as 
you or I;" whereupon she sat down on the 
edge of the bed and gave way to her tears, re- 
peating between fits of sobbing, "Poor Jack I 
May the good Lord be merciful! May the 
good Lord be merciful !" 

I dressed hastily and Eb accompanied me 
downstairs, where the two men stood waiting 
at the foot of the steps. I asked permission 
to say good-bye to Wanda, and they followed 
me to her little room where she lay peacefully 
sleeping. When I kissed her she opened her 
eyes and smiled, then putting up her hand 
she touched my cheek as I bent over her. 

When I turned about Eb was standing, his 
back toward me, holding a handkerchief to 
his face, and the two officers stood staring 
at me. 

As we were about to leave the house the 
mail arrived, and I received the following 
letter written by Marcus Niccolls' own hand: 
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Dear Jack: 

After thinking more calmly over your remark 
about the infant having been put upon you by an 
agent of mine, and weighing this in connection 
widi other facts which have lately come to my 
knowledge, I am convinced that someone is 
guilty of double dealings with us both, and that 
you are laboring under a misapprehension. 
Come in at once — I want to have another talk 
with you. 

Yours very truly, 

Marcus Niccolls. 

"My Lord, Jack I" exclaimed Eb, as he 
read it, "what a pity this letter didn't reach 
you before Marcus Niccolls was murdered 1^' 
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Which Shows How a Combination of Cir- 
cumstances Conspired in the Undoing of an 
Innocent Person 

At the preliminary hearing Eb and Judge 
Hobart appeared as my counsel. Judge Ho- 
bart, a man of quiet dignity and impressive- 
ness, addressed the court and reviewed at 
some length his relationship with my father, 
and stated that he had known me from early 
childhood. He said that he had good rea- 
sons for believing I had been cheated out of 
my good name and my inheritance; that he 
had evidence then in his possession — ^which 
would be presented on the proper occasion — 
showing that the codicil to my father's will 
was fraudulent, and that the newspaper 
charges against me were false. He reviewed 
my history from earliest boyhood up to the 
time I went to college and called attention to 
the fact that during my four years at college 
no report of any misconduct on my part had 
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been heard. He laid great stress upon the 
fact that I had always borne an unsullied rep- 
utation for fairness and honesty in all my 
sports and my dealings, and challenged any- 
one to raise a voice to the contrary. 

^^A singular combination, of circumstances 
and events/' said he, ^^have been so ingeni- 
ously contrived and put into operation against 
this unfortunate young man that he has, 
through no fault or misdeed of his own, been 
cast headlong from a position cpmmanding 
the highest honor and confidence among his 
fellow-men down to the lowest depths where 
he has been shunned by his friends and his 
name become a mockery in the streets. 

'^The annals of crime and avarice can 
scarcely reveal a case of more unfeeling per- 
secution and gluttonous ambition for wealth 
than he has been made the victim of. Not 
content with robbing him of his honored 
name and his fortune, they now seek to put 
him completely out of the way of seeking 
restitution by literally adding insult to in- 
jury, then to both of these the charge of mur- 
der 1" 
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The district attorney made a long ha- 
rangue, basing his accusations largely upon 
the newspaper article and the fact that my 
father had disowned me before his death. 
With great dramatic impressiveness he de- 
claimed — "If the codicil be a forgery, why, 
I ask, why in the name of justice, has this 
shameless scamp, — the pampered and un- 
worthy descendant of wealthy and aristo- 
cratic parents, acknowledged and acquiesced 
in the justice of its terms by accepting a gen- 
erous allowance from the executor covering a 
period of nearly a year, without entering the 
slightest protest? If he be not guilty of the 
oflFence for which he is condemned by his own 
father's dying denunciation, why does he 
skulk about town, leading a worthless exist- 
ence on the gratuities of the executor of his 
father's will, without the slightest effort to 
establish his innocence? Why does this 
brazen-faced despoiler of womanly virtue 
make no denial of the charges against him? 
^, Why does he come into this court of justice 
and endeavor to escape punishment by mak- 
ing cowardly insinuations against the man 
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whose voice cannot be raised against him, — 
the man who alone befriended and supported 
him? 

"And lastly, I demand — " here he hesitated 
and rose to his full height to give added sig- 
nificance to his final question — ''why does he 
harbor in concealment, under the very eyes 
of the people in this town, an illegitimate 
child — the mute but unimpeachable evidence 
of his vicious habits?" 

After this scathing arraignment he pro- 
ceeded with a lengthy disquisition upon the 
iniquitous effects of unchasteness, and closed 
by declaring that my persistence in crime had 
finally brought me to the bar of justice, where 
he hoped that I would now get my just de- 
serts. 

The evidence for the prosecution consisted 
of testimony relating to the discovery of Mar- 
cus Niccolls' body on his door-step with a 
bullet in his chest, — fired from behind, — and 
the findings of the coroner's jury to the effect 
that he had been foully murdered. Then 
George Sherwood and a clerk in the bank 
testified to having heard the quarrel at the 
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office, and that I had left in an angry mood 
vowing vengeance. With slight variations 
the facts were related substantially as they 
occurred. Indeed they were so incriminat- 
ing that it did not seem necessary to distort or 
magnify them. 

Hadley Sherwood testified that on the 
night of the murder he had seen me at the 
boarding house after dinner; and that about 
ten o'clock at night, before retiring, he had 
rapped at my door, but received no answer, — 
which was a barefaced lie, because I lay 
awake reading until after twelve o'clock. 
Moreover, I thought it was he who told the 
district attorney that I was keeping the baby 
at the boarding house. 

One of the strange features of the evidence 
brought out at the coroner's inquest was that 
although Marcus Niccolls was shot about 
eleven o'clock at night as he was entering his 
house, his daughter Muriel, who lived in an- 
other part of the town, was the first to dis- 
cover his body and give the alarm, only a 
short time after he was killed. But of course 
no one thought of suspecting her of the crime. 
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In my behalf, Mrs. Whitlock and two 
of her guests testified that I had remained 
downstairs in the house for an hour after din- 
ner, and that they heard me announce my in- 
tention of going up to bed. On cross-exam- 
ination, however, not one of them could swear 
positively that I actually went to bed at the 
time, or that I had not left the house ; though 
Mrs. Whitlock swore — and I thought that in 
view of her firm belief in my innocence she 
stretched a point in my favor — that she heard 
my bedroom door close a few moments after 
I started to go up. 

As an apt illustration of how difficult it 
sometimes becomes to prove one's innocence 
when there are circumstantial reasons point- 
ing toward guilt, I could not produce a par- 
ticle of testimony to offset the suspicious coin- 
cidences, and although sustained by the 
knowledge of my innocence I felt absolutely 
sure that the tide was overwhelmingly against 
me. 

The net result was that I was held without 
bail for a grand jury investigation, though 
Dr. Ryan came forward and offered bail in 
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any sum up to a hundred thousand dollars 
for my appearance at court when desired. 
This was the first time I had seen Dr. Ryan 
since the night I called on Betty, and I was 
quite astounded at his voluntary offer. 

For the events of the months intervening 
between this and the time when the grand 
jury met and found probable cause for sus- 
pecting me guilty of the crime of murdering 
Marcus Niccolls, and from then until the 
time of the trial, I am obliged to rely chiefly 
upon the reports of Eb and Mrs. Whitlock. 

Mrs. Whitlock guarded little Wanda every 
moment, night and day, and at first I was 
allowed to see her for an hour at a time, three 
times a week. Dear Mrs. Whitlock — I shall 
never forget her cheering face and hopeful 
words — ^used to bring me delicacies every day 
with the same regularity that the sun rose and 
set. 

Eb eventually succeeded in getting an in- 
terview with the girl who had worked for 
Marcus Niccolls, and she denied ever having 
heard of the child. She said that Mr. Nic- 
colls had been very kind to her, but had never 
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proposed marriage. Upon several occasions 
of late, when Mr. Niccolls was not feeling 
welly she had taken documents and letters to 
him at his home, and had done considerable 
writing for him there. On two or three oc- 
casions when she was detained until late, she 
had dined there, but his conduct toward her 
was always civil and restrained. Once he 
had remarked that his home seemed lonely, 
now that his daughter Muriel had left. This 
information, coupled with Marcus Niccolls' 
last letter to me, left us as much in doubt as 
ever regarding Wanda's parentage. 

A new feature of interest which further 
excited my curiosity about Wanda's parents 
was presented to me one day shortly after I 
was denied my liberty, when Mrs. Whitlock 
told me that a large envelope containing a 
hundred dollars had been left with her by an 
unknown hand. There was no note inside, 
and the superscription merely read, "For 
Wanda's care." 

Eb was no less regular than Mrs. Whitlock 
in his visits, except on occasions when he was 
somewhere out of town, — always working 
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like a beaver on my case. I was glad to learn 
from Eb and Mrs. Whitlock that with one or 
two exceptions the boarders at the house still 
believed in my innocence, but regretful to 
hear that this opinion was not generally 
shared by the townspeople. And although 
my callers would not admit it to me, I was 
firmly convinced that the general feeling was 
that the gallows would be my ultimate desti- 
nation. 

My inherent dislike to dwell upon scenes 
likely to harrow or depress the mind of the 
reader, except so far as their recounting seems 
pertinent herein, prompts me to refrain from 
rehearsing the tortures of body and mind that 
I endured in the fourteen months from the 
time of my arrest until the trial was ended. 
At length, however, I became callous to all 
sense of concern for mjrself and about every* 
thing else, except little Wanda; and I did not 
much care what they did to me, just so they 
made haste in executing their designs, — and 
perhaps me. There was nothing hopeful to 
look forward to even if I was acquitted, and 
life, which is generally held to be so dear to 
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us all, had for me become empty and uninter* 
esting. I obtained Eb's promise that if worst 
came to worst he would always care for 
Wanda. 

Shortly after my preliminary examination 
and subsequent detention, Eb came to me in a 
state of great exultation, with the most aston- 
ishing news, to-wit: that in Marcus Niccolls' 
will, dated shortly after my father's death, in 
which he bequeathed his entire estate to his 
daughter Muriel, he had appointed George 
Sherwood as executor, and also to succeed 
him as executor and trustee under my father's 
will ; but in a codicil, dated a few days after 
the appearance of the newspaper article in 
which he was traduced, he specifically re- 
voked the clause in which he had named 
George Sherwood as executor of his will and 
as his successor to the trusteeship of my 
father's estate, '^and instead of the said 
George Sherwood I hereby designate my 
daughter Muriel as my sole executor and heir 
at law." This will was placed in escrow, be- 
yond the reach of George Sherwood and a 
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mild sensation was created when it was of- 
fered for probate. 

NiccoUs having neglected to appoint his 
daughter or anyone else to succeed him as 
trustee of my father's estate, the appointment 
of a trustee and the future administration of 
the estate would necessarily devolve upon the 
probate judge, who happened to be a brother- 
in-law of Judge Hobart. There was a 
strong probability that Judge Hobart, hav- 
ing been my father's close friend and confi- 
dential adviser, would be appointed trustee 
of the estate. 

A note came to me a few weeks after I was 
imprisoned which as well as I could then re- 
member was in the same handwriting as the 
anonymous letter previously quoted — ^which 
gave me some momentary hope, although un- 
fortunately it was inadmissible as evidence in 
my case. — 

Have no fear — ^no innocent person shall hang 
for this crime. If you are convicted, I will pro- 
tect you, though the hounds of justice trail the 
guilty one to my own doorstep. 
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This puzzled me. It could not be Morid, 
for ihc would not have slain her own father; 
and as for the nurse whom I had sospeatd of 
writing the former letter, I could not tee 
what motive she would have in killing Mar« 
cus Niccolls unless it was out of spite, or to 
throw suspicion on me so she mig^t get the 
child, — which were hardly sufficient reasons. 
Although Eb was non-committal I felt sure 
that he regarded this letter as die work of 
some fanatic. 

Eb must have repeated more than a thou- 
sand times the words, either literally or in 
substance, ^^Cheer up, Jack, you'll surely 
come out all right'' Once he started to leave 
widiout having given me this assurance, and 
when I asked if he was still as hopeful as 
ever, he quickly replied, ^^Yes, just keep your 
nerve — ^we'U get you out safely.^ 

As circumstances can be made to contribute 
to a man's undoing, so they may by inverse 
ratio conduce to his upbuilding when Dame 
Fortune has disported herself to her com- 
plete satisfaction. 

Somewhere herein I have previously re- 
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marked upon the fact that where too many 
persons are taken into a secret connivance, 
some one of them is likely, for one reason or 
another, to make use of such knowledge, 
either as a weapon of vindictiveness or as a 
means of pecuniary gain. Thus it happehed 
that certain secrets between some of the par- 
tics here concerned were common to several 
persons, while other clandestine matters, — 
supposed to be known to only one or two, and 
kept concealed from others, — became dis- 
seminated among a greater number than was 
intended, with the result that some of those 
implicated were placed under the disadvan- 
tage of working at cross purposes with each 
other. While there had been no open hos- 
tility between Marcus Niccolls and George 
Sherwood it became clear, in view of the co- 
dicil to his will, that Niccolls had lost con- 
fidence in him, or else that Muriel, possibly 
for some reason best known to herself, had 
prevailed upon her father to change his ex- 
ecutor. 

When the will was made public there was 
considerable speculation rife as to whether or 
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not Muriel would continue to live with Sher- 
wood, now that she was no longer under her 
father's constraint, for it was well known that 
the disparity in their temperaments was even 
greater than that of their ages. It was cur- 
rently talked that from the day of their mar- 
riage they had lived in separate parts of the 
house, and that they rarely saw each other 
except at meal time. Furthermore, Muriel 
had hinted to some of her closest friends — 
and they in turn had other confidential 
friends — that she was much chagrined over 
the unpleasant publicity brought on by Sher- 
wood's second affair with Miss Hallam on 
the eve of their marriage. 

Indeed I had not been many months out 
of public view before Eb told me that Muriel 
and Sherwood had separated and that she had 
taken her father's house, and was suing for 
divorce. So went their matrimonial affairs, 
which began and ended so inauspiciously 
during the space of a few months. 

A couple of months or so before the time 
set for my trial, Eb came to see me one day 
with a downcast look and talked for some 
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time about news in general before he ap- 
proached the subject of our case. It was 
plain from the way he acted that something 
was troubling him, and suspecting that he 
had bad news, I asked him how matters went. 

"I — am — afraid — ^Jack," said he — and I 
thought his eyes moistened a trifle — "I'm 
afraid that we haven't succeeded in making a 
very strong defence, and I don't want to raise 
your hopes too high. I have followed up 
one clew after another with encouraging ex- 
pectations, but in the end they have all come 
to nothing. I have plenty of evidence from 
Miss Hallam and others that would, if it 
were needed, put you in the way of recover- 
ing possession of your father's estate, but this 
unfortunately is not admissible in the present 
case. I don't mean to discourage you in the 
least. Jack, but I — I — can't seem to get hold 
of the evidence I want" 

I smiled, rather bitterly, I presume, and 
told him I had suspected as much, and that 
as for raising my hopes or setting them any- 
where, I had none to set either high or low. 
He looked at me strangely for a moment, ap- 
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patently astonished that I took his message so 
calmly. 

^^If I should finally lose this case, Jack, I 
shall feel like leaving this town, never to re- 
turn/' 

^^And if you do, £b, take little Wanda with 
you; don't leave her here in this God-for- 
saken hole. In case they convict me I shall 
make a will leaving my father's estate to you 
and Wanda." 

He dropped into a chair and covered his 
face with his hands. His slight figure shook 
convulsively while I stood by endeavoring to 
sooth his grief. An onlooker, without know- 
ing our respective situations, might easily 
have mistaken him for the one accused. 
My composure was not due so much to any 
assumed bravery as it was to a sort of unre- 
sisting acquiescence in the order of things, 
inspired by the long continued hopeless as- 
pect of conditions in general. I marvel not, 
therefore, that men walk briskly to the gal- 
lows, if they feel prepared to meet their 
Maker; for therein is the end of all their 
worldly ills. 
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The county sheriff treated me with the ut- 
most kindness, and allowed me every liberty 
within his power to grant He would gladly 
have given me permission to come and go as 
I pleased had it not been that such privileges 
would have brought public criticism down on 
him. 

When the public had ceased to concern it- 
self over my case and I was permitted to in- 
dulge myself — as far as my rather cramped 
surroundings would permit — in the joys of 
sweet oblivion, I was allowed to have Wanda 
with me several hours each day. Her smil- 
ing face and animated chatter as she frolicked 
here and there about the quarters imparted 
an air of cheerfulness for which such places 
are not widely famed. The sheriff^s wife be- 
came so attached to her that she looked for- 
ward to her daily visits with as much eager- 
ness as I did ; and frequently she would drive 
down and bring Wanda back. She used to 
say that the joy she should find in seeing me 
set free would be marred by the loss of 
Wanda^s company. 

Often when exhausted from play Wanda 
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would go in and cuddle herself up on my lit- 
tle narrow bed for a nap, then in an hour or 
so she would be up and going again. I often 
sat beside her while she lay sleeping in bliss- 
ful unconsciousness of the circumstances of 
her surroundings, and vainly wondered what 
the future held in store for us both. 

I regret that a faithful recital of the facts 
makes it necessary for me to record the pain- 
ful truth that although throughout those 
fourteen months I watched and waited day 
after day and week upon week for some word 
of encouragement from Betty, no message 
ever came from her to kindle my desponding 
hopes. I tried to account for this by sur- 
mising that she had fallen completely under 
the influence of her mother, who doubtless 
believed me guilty, and that she was to be 
married to Hadley. Even so, I thought she 
might have sent me a line, considering my 
sad and hopeless situation. 

As the day set for my trial approached I 
began to take a renewed interest in things, 
and to look forward with more hopeful ex- 
pectations of gaining my freedom and of tak- 
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ing Wanda to some far distant point where 
she could be brought up and educated with- 
out any knowledge of the unhappy conditions 
attending her birth and early environments. 
The recovery of my father's estate would 
enable me to accomplish this, and it made me 
doubly anxious to gain my freedom. 

The murder of Marcus Niccolls was as 
much a mystery as ever, although Eb had a 
detective working on the case for many weeks. 
As for the citizens in general there seemed to 
be a satisfied feeling that the guilty one had 
been caught, and no one concerned himself 
with the matter of suspecting innocent out- 
side parties. George Sherwood's nephew 
had been reinstated as editor of the Call, and 
after the probating of Marcus Niccolls' will 
neither that name nor mine was mentioned in 
the paper, until a few days previous to the 
trial, to which the succeeding short chapter 
will be chiefly devoted. 
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In Which JacVs Trial Ends with a Dra- 
matic CUmaa 

When the day set for the trial finally arrived 
I was ushered into the court room by Sheriff 
Hurlburt, and given a seat at the table — 
stacked with law books — at which my coun- 
sel, Judge Hobart and Eb were seated. The 
room was crowded to the doors, Mrs. Whit- 
lock — ^holding Wanda — with a group of my 
friends from the boarding-house, were seated 
near the rail, while not far behind them I saw 
the anxious faces of Betty and her father. It 
was the first time I had seen Betty's face since 
the night of the military ball. 

I have neglected to say that Dr. Ryan paid 
me frequent visits during the months past, 
though not once did either of us mention 
Betty's name. George Sherwood, with his 
two nephews, sat near the front and a little 
farther back on the opposite side of the room 
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I observed a black crape veil through which 
I saw the sad, anxious face of Muriel Sher** 
woody whose application for divorce was at 
that time pending. There was also the cus- 
tomary crowd of inquisitive courtroom hab- 
itues, many of whom I did not know. 

After some quibbling before the judge by 
the attorneys, attended by the reading of pas- 
sages from several huge law books, the task 
of selecting the jury was begun. I was fre- 
quently questioned in whispers by Eb and 
Judge Hobart as to what I knew or thought 
of various jurors who were called, many of 
whom were not residents of the immediate 
vicinity, and most of whom were unknown to 
me. 

Since the customary forms of court pro- 
cedure are generally known I will omit the 
details and proceed to give only the essential 
facts. After the selection of the jury the dis- 
trict attorney in outlining the state's case 
made rather a lengthy address in which he 
attacked my character with even greater 
energy and virulence than he had on the pre- 
vious occasion. When he had finished and 
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sat down I looked into the faces of the jury 
with the feeling that every one of them was 
ready to convict me on the spot, without any 
further evidence. I wondered then — and 
have often wondered since — if the prosecut- 
ing attorney was really sincere in one-half of 
his statements, or if it was his custom thus to 
vilify everyone brought before the bar of jus- 
tice. At any rate I was compelled to sit there 
helplessly and listen to what seemed equiva- 
lent to my death-warrant. 

Judge Hobart followed, and counteracted 
some of the damaging effects of the district 
attorney's statements with a logical, dispas- 
sionate recital of the facts, after which the 
offering of testimony followed. The bullet 
had been extracted from the dead man's body 
and was offered in evidence. George Sher- 
wood was the principal witness for the state. 
It seemed quite extraordinary that he should 
have heard — and carried accurately in his 
mind for fourteen months — so much of my 
interview with Marcus NiccoUs. On cross- 
examination Eb said to him — 

"Now, Mr. Sherwood, you have testified, 
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in substance, that you have a wonderfully 
acute ear for eavesdropping, and a memory 
no less remarkable for its retentiveness — 
would you mind explaining to the Court and 
the jury just why you are so much concerned 
in the matter of fastening upon this defend- 
ant the responsibility for Marcus Niccolls' 
murder?" 

The district attorney's prompt objection to 
the question was of course sustained by the 
judge, and Eb having asked the question only 
for the purpose of taunting the witness, took 
no exception to the ruling. 

Eb had been East and looked up my col- 
lege record, and obtained affidavits from 
some of the college officials, testifying to an 
unbroken record of good behaviour on my 
part. These were offered in evidence, but 
they seemed to impress the jury far less than 
the sarcastic denunciations of the district at- 
torney, who assailed them as having only a 
negative bearing upon the case. **We are 
not concerned about what this young scamp 
didn't do while he was subject to rigid disci- 
pline under the watchful eye of his instruct- 
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on. What we propose to punish him for is 
what he did do." 

He then turned and thrust out his arm and 
forefinger pointing statuesquely at little 
Wanda, sitting in Mrs. Whitlock's lap, and 
with a. cynical curl of his smooth upper lip, 
he thundered: 

"Is there a man on this jury who supposes 
for an instant that the affidavits of all the 
college professors in Christendom could 
make that little waif legitimate, or purify its 
mother's corrupted virtue? Could they re- 
store Marcus Niccolls to life?" 

In the afternoon of the third day, after 
arguments by the attorneys, followed by the 
judge's instructions, the case was given to the 
jury, who with solemn faces filed out to de- 
liberate upon their verdict, and the court ad- 
journed until next morning. That night Eb 
did not leave me, and it was a weary vigil we 
kept at my quarters throughout the lonely 
hours of the night in anxious waiting and 
speculation on what the verdict would be. 
At ten minutes past four in the morning it 
was reported that the jury had agreed and 
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returned a sealed verdict. I refrain from 
any attempt to rehearse my feelings, as it 
would only tire the reader and revive mem- 
ories that are better forgotten. 

When the court convened that morning 
most of the persons interested were in their 
accustomed places. Muriel's veil was 
turned back from over her face, which had 
an anxious, careworn look. George Sher- 
wood sat in the inclosure beside the district 
attorney, while Hadley, with expectant look, 
sat just outside the rail. When all was in 
readiness and the clerk stood up to announce 
the verdict it seemed that the whole assemb- 
lage held its breath — perhaps it so appeared 
to me because I held mine — ^while the clerk 
in a sonorous voice pronounced the word — 

"GUILTY !'' 

What happened immediately thereafter I 
never knew, except from what I was told. I 
remember grasping the back of my chair and 
in some way I settled into it and rested my 
head in my hands on the table. I was 
brought back to my senses when I felt Eb's 
hand twitch at my arm and on looking up I 
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saw Muriel standing behind the railing. 
She had come forward and asked permission 
of the court to be heard. She began in a low, 
faltering tone, as she looked steadily at the 
judge : 

"You have made a mistake — you have con- 
victed an innocent man. On the night of 
May 25th, following the quarrel between my 
father and Jack Henderson, my father came 
to our house, and shortly after he arrived, 
when I had gone upstairs, I heard him quar- 
reling with my husband, George Sherwood. 
I was alarmed lest they shquld come to blows, 
so I went to the head of the stairs and called 
down to them. In a few moments I heard 
my father go out at the front door, then a 
minute or so later I heard someone go out the 
back door. I rushed downstairs and called 
to my husband, and receiving no answer I 
caught up a wrap and hurried out at the back 
door, taking a short cut across the park to my 
father's home. When I came within sight 
of the house I stopped on the opposite side of 
the street in the dark under a large elm tree 
and listened, but saw no one. A minute or so 
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later my father came up another street and 
approached his home. Just as he reached 
the top step I saw George Sherwood step 
from behind a tree in the front yard. I 
screamed at the top of my voice, and at that 
instant I saw a flash, then I saw my father 
drop to the floor. That is the way I came to 
be the first to discover the dead body of my 
father and give the alarm. George Sher- 
wood, who sits there — " pointing to him sit- 
ting with the district attorney almost in front 
of her — "killed my father with this pistol, 
and ran away like a coward.'' She held out 
the weapon, which was wrapped in a hand- 
kerchief, and the district attorney sprang for- 
ward and took it. After looking it over he 
addressed the court, — 

"Your honor, this is a 38-caliber revolver, 
with one chamber empty, and it corresponds 
with the size of the bullet found in the body 
of the deceased." 

The judge immediately ordered the sheriff 
to place Sherwood under arrest, and there 
followed a great commotion in the court 
room, which must have lasted fully ten min- 
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utes before order was completely restored. 
During this ten-minute-period Eb occupied 
his time in alternately hugging me and 
pounding me on the back, — fearing, I sup- 
pose, that the good news might strangle me. 
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In Which Miss HaUam's Story Plays an 
Important Part, and the Mystery Begins to 
Unravel 

Shortly after the closing scenes of the pre- 
vious chapter I was released from custody, 
fully exonerated, and George Sherwood was 
sent to jail. About two o'clock as I was 
walking down the street with Eb we saw a 
large crowd gathered at the First National 
Bank, from which it appeared that a run on 
the bank was in progress. Hearing of the 
treachery of George Sherwood, the deposi- 
tors jumped to the conclusion that he had 
probably looted the institution and they were 
withdrawing their money as fast as the pay- 
ing teller could count it out Eb ex** 
claimed, — 

"My God! this won't do— yours and Mu- 
riel's money is all in there ;" and starting on 
the run — ^with me a close second — he soon 
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reached the crowd and made his way through 
to the entrance. When his presence became 
known a vociferous shout went up from those 
assembled. Inside the bank we found Judge 
Hobart talking with the cashier. He had 
recently been appointed trustee of my father's 
estate, since which he had upon Muriel's de- 
mand been made a director of the bank. He 
told Eb that he had made a hurried examina- 
tion of the books, which were found to be 
regular, and that the funds were all intact in 
the vaults. Thereupon Eb rushed out to the 
front door and addressing the excited crowd 
informed them of what Judge Hobart had 
told him, and assured them that the bank was 
perfectly solvent He declared that every 
dollar of the great Henderson and NiccoUs 
fortunes was pledged as security for the 
bank's obligations to the depositors, and that 
no one should lose a penny. After he had 
talked a minute or so the long line that had 
formed inside the door began to break ranks, 
and inside of five minutes there were less 
than a dozen people in front of the paying 
teller's window. 
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By the time the bank closed at three o'clock 
all was quiety and some of those who had 
drawn their money out were putting it back 
again for safe keeping. Indeed the receiv- 
ing teller was at that moment more popular 
than the paying teller, judging from the num- 
ber of persons in front of their respective 
windows. 

When the excitement had died out Eb left 
for his office and I hurried to the boarding 
house. As I entered the front gate I saw 
little Wanda perched on a chair looking out 
at the window, and on catching sight of me 
she sprang down and came running out at 
the front door with outstretched arms to meet 
me. I spent most of the afternoon with her 
romping about the grounds. She was now 
but a few months short of three years old. 

That evening when I entered the dining 
room with Eb— he had purposely detained 
me until all the guests were seated — the en- 
tire body rose from their seats and greeted 
me with hand-clapping and exclamations of 
"Welcome home I Welcome home again T' 
As I glanced over toward my old table in the 
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corner I saw that it was loaded with flowers, 
and little Wanda was sitting there in her 
high-chair smiling and waving her hand to 
me. After bowing my acknowledgments 
of this wholly unexpected ovation I made my 
way across to the table, where on my plate 
I found a small white envelope containing a 
card on which was written, — 

My sincere congratulations. 

Betty. 

After studying it for a moment I quietly tore 
it twice in two and dropped the pieces into 
my coat pocket On looking up I saw Eb 
eyeing me curiously. 

That night Eb told me of the information 
he had gained from Miss Hallam, which was 
substantially as follows: When my father 
was stricken down in his last illness George 
Sherwood came to her in a repentant mood, 
admitting that he had wronged her shame- 
fully, and begged her forgiveness. He said 
he had never loved Muriel Niccolls, but that 
her father, to whom he was responsible for 
his position in the bank, had been determined 
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upon the match, and he had broken his 
pledge in order to avoid any hostilities. He 
had never loved anyone else but her, he said, 
and now that he felt quite secure in his posi- 
tion and was deep in the confidence of Mar- 
cus Niccolls he no longer feared to assert his 
independence, and he therefore pleaded for 
reinstatement in the tender regard in which 
she had formerly held him. She willingly 
forgave him, whereupon they renewed their 
engagement. 

When my father was first stricken. Dr. 
Ryan was out of town, and Miss Hallam 
called in a young physician of her acquaint- 
ance. Three or four days later — in the 
meantime she having made up with her old 
lover — Sherwood came to her and induced 
her to call in Dr. Beckman for consultation. 
In an hour or so after Dr. Beckman had di- 
agnosed the case, Sherwood came to the 
house in a state of mental agitation and asked 
her to get my father to sign an order for some 
of the firm's papers that he had left with his 
private counsel. Judge Hobart, as Mr. Nic- 
colls needed them at once. This order was 
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written faintly in lead pencil — not by Sher- 
wood himself — on a long sheet of legal paper 
which had been folded in such a way that the 
signature — which he particularly cautioned 
her to obtain in ink — and the penciled order 
came near the bottom of the sheet when un- 
folded. Sherwood warned her, however, 
not to tell my father of his call, or of the fact 
that he had asked for the order. She went 
at once to the sick chamber, where my father 
lay very low, and after reading the order and 
explaining that Mr. Niccolls desired him to 
sign it he, with great effort, signed his name 
to it Eb found that no such order had ever 
been presented to Judge Hobart, and on ex- 
amining the codicil under a magnifying glass 
the faint traces of the penciled lines were 
plainly visible. They had been carefully 
erased, and the codicil to my father's will had 
been typewritten above the signature on the 
sheet I 

"I don't believe," said Eb, "that Marcus 
Niccolls — for all his reputed meanness — 
ever had the slightest knowledge of this trans- 
action. The will was in the firm's vault 
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where Sherwood could easily obtain access 
to it" 

Sherwood had been shrewd enough to date 
the codicil a few days prior to the time when 
my father was stricken down, in order to 
create the impression that it was executed 
while he was in good health and of sound 
mind. 

"You see," said Eb, "that after Sherwood 
married Muriel, Marcus Niccolls named 
him as executor of his estate, and also as his 
successor to the trusteeship of your father's 
estate. He expected to get control of both 
fortunes at Niccolls' death, and when he con- 
ceived the idea that Niccolls intended to 
marry again he had his nephew print that 
newspaper article so as to break it up. Mar* 
cus Niccolls must have suspected him — pos- 
sibly from something that Muriel told him — 
when he added the codicil to his own will, 
— doubtless without letting Sherwood know 
about it. After writing that last letter to you 
he probably went up to have it out with Sher- 
wood, — who, having heard your quarrel with 

Niccolls, knew that was his opportunity to 
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get him out of the way and get control of 
both estates, while of course you alone would 
be suspected. After all his planning he must 
have been shocked when he learned of that 
codicil to Marcus Niccolls' will T' 

^'But why in thunder didn't you tell me all 
this before; and why didn't you bring these 
facts out at the trial?" 

^'Because/' said he, '^I was looking for 
some further evidence before disclosing what 
I had, and I wanted to give you a great sur- 
prise when I had everything in readiness to 
strike. The information from Miss Hallam 
was only circumstantial, as she couldn't swear 
positively that George Sherwood forged the 
codicil, and even though the faint pencil 
marks supported her story, further evidence 
was needed to prove that he was the one who 
wrote it 

^'I have, as you know, suspected all along 
that George Sherwood killed Marcus Nic- 
colls, but I couldn't find a particle of evi- 
dence against him; and Miss Hallam's story 
couldn't be admitted as testimony, because it 
was you, not Sherwood, that was on trial." 
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"But how about the baby episode?" I 
asked. 

"Well, when we get to the end of that 
string we'll find George Sherwood there too. 
I don't believe Niccolls ever knew about the 
baby until Hadley Sherwood told him. It 
was unquestionably Hadley Sherwood that 
sent word — by telegraph — ^when you left 
Boston, and then his uncle George put the 
article in the newspaper, and had the baby 
all ready for you on your arrival. 

"Now, there's some good reason why they 
were so anxious to get you out of town with 
the baby; otherwise they wouldn't have told 
Marcus Niccolls about it. When he first 
suggested your going away I believe he was 
really sincere and thought it would be for 
your best interests, in view of the public sen- 
timent against you. When you changed 
your mind about going away, Sherwood 
probably told Hadley to inform Niccolls 
about the baby, and make it appear that when 
the people found out about it they might sus- 
pect that it belonged to him, after what the 
paper said about him, coupled with the fact 
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that he was giving you a great deal more 
than he was obliged to. In some way or 
other, Wanda is connected with Hadley or 
George Sherwood." 

"It seems to me," said I, "that we, like 
some people who undertake to look up their 
genealogy, are likely to discover something 
we are not looking for, and, for heaven's sake, 
if there is any chance of this being George 
Sherwood's baby, let's rest where we are, and 
I'll take the responsibility for it — but let me 
remain in ignorance of its patemal ancestry." 

Next morning I walked down street with 
Eb and on the way to his office I met several 
old friends and acquaintances, — ^who with 
one or two exceptions stopped and congratu- 
lated me with unmistakable sincerity. The 
town was in a fever of excitement, and no one 
seemed to think or talk of anything but 
George Sherwood's crime, and Muriel's 
noble qualities. Some were inclined to cen- 
sure her for not exposing the guilty one be- 
fore, but the general public acquitted her on 
the ground that since, apart from myself, it 
was her own husband and father that were 
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chiefly concerned she was justified in keep- 
ing silence until she saw that an innocent 
person was to suffer. 

When the bank opened all was quiet and 
only a few small depositors were waiting to 
draw their funds. In less than an hour con- 
ditions had become quite normal again. I 
called on Judge Hobart at his office and had 
a long talk with him, during which I re- 
lated the substance of my talk with Eb the 
night before. He was convinced that my 
father had had no intention of disinheriting 
me, and expressed a willingness to tum the 
entire management of the estate over to me at 
any time I desired. I said that I much pre- 
ferred to have him continue in his capacity 
as trustee, to which he willingly assented. 
He finally asked if I had heard the ^4atest 
story." 

"This town," said I, "has been treated to 
such a continuous grist of stories and rumors 
for the past two years that it's pretty difficult 
to tell what is the latest. Has any new sensa- 
tion been sprung since yesterday?" 

"Yes, and one that will interest you. 
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The report has just got out that the child you 
have been fathering belongs to Marcus Nic- 
collSy and that by some false representation 
he induced your father to add that codicil to 
his willy then had the baby put upon you to 
exculpate himself and furnish an excuse for 
the codicil." 

"I don't know whether it's he, or Hadlcy, 
or George Sherwood, or who, that's respon- 
sible for the child, but I suspected from the 
very beginning that Marcus Niccolls had 
someone kidnap the baby and give it to me. 
So public opinion is only about two years 
late in hitting upon this theory." 

At the conclusion of our interview, when 
he walked to the door with me, he sagely re« 
marked — 

^^You keep the child, Jack, and let the 
public amuse itself a little longer by working 
out the problem as to whose it is and how you 
came by it They'll manage somehow to ex- 
onerate you, and when the seasonable time 
arrives for publishing Miss Hallam's story 
they'll all be at your feet begging your par- 
don." 
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As I walked up the street toward the 
boarding 4iouse it seemed as if I had lost a 
ten-pound weight off each foot It was the 
funniest sensation I ever experienced. I felt 
as if I was walking on air, about half way up 
to the second story of the buildings. On my 
way I dropped in at Dr. Ryan's downtown 
office. He seemed much pleased to see me 
and shook my hand vigorously as he put one 
arm about my shoulders. 

"If you value your life, Doctor, don't you 
touch my back, for I still carry Eb's fist 
marks there." 

He laughed heartily. "When I saw Eb 
hammering you there in the court room I 
never expected to see you live to enjoy your 
freedom." 

A few days later I received a letter from 
Muriel asking if I would call to see her, and 
the strange manner of its wording filled me 
with a consuming curiosity. 
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A Short Chapter in Which Jack Calls on 
Muriel 

In the evening, immediately after finishing 
dinner, in which my reflections formed the 
greater portion of the food consumed, I hast* 
ened out to Muriel's home, where she re- 
ceived me graciously. 

"I shall never be able to forgive myself," 
she said as she took my hand, '^for the misery 
IVe allowed you to suffer." 

"Pray give yourself no further concern 
about that," I said, — pretending to hold her 
blameless. 

"But I do concern myself greatly, for I 
know I should have exposed him and cleared 
you months and months ago; but having no 
one in whom to confide the secret, I just 
didn't know what to do. I thought the dis- 
guised letter I wrote you might allay your 
fears, — so I waited to see what the outcome 
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would be. But, oh I suppose anything had 
happened to me in the meantime 1" 

^^But nothing did happen/' said I reassur- 
ingly. 

She motioned me to a chair and we both 
sat down. 

"You don't know how relieved I feel," she 
began, "now that this terrible responsibility 
is off my mind. For the past two years I've 
been the unhappiest mortal in all the 
world—" 

"Hold on," I interrupted, "I lay claim to 
that distinction myself; and I'm a little jeal^ 
ous of it." 

She half smiled as she observed, — "I hope 
our rivalry will not extend beyond our mis- 
fortunes." 

"My Lordl" I thought, as she smiled, 
"how much she looks like Wanda! Can it 
be possible that she is the long-looked-for 
mother?" But I dismissed the thought as 
absurd. She could not live in the same town 
with her own child and not lay claim to it. 

Whatever Muriel may have suffered, she 
had certainly lost none of her womanly grace 
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and beauty. It seems to be within woman's 
province to suffer more than man, and nature 
appears to have so constituted her that in- 
tense suffering only adds to her natural 
charms. This was particularly true in Mu- 
riel's case. We talked along for some time 
about old times and the events of the past 
two years. When we came down to the more 
recent happenings she remarked, — 

''And to think that in so short a space we 
have both suffered the loss of our only par- 
ents — and under such tragic conditions!" 

"Yes, it would appear that both of us were 
bom in the dark of the moon when all the 
spooks were out sporting themselves," I said 
in an effort to dismiss the matter lightly. 

For sometime I cast about to ascertain why 
she had sent for me, but she failed to satisfy 
my curiosity. 

'Who would you think," she asked at 
length, ''we ought to put in now as president 
of the bank? We must select someone who 
can inspife confidence in the depositors." 

I was taken so by surprise at her asking me 
such a question and making use of the pro- 
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noun "we'* that I scarcely knew what to say. 
Up to within a day or so I was generally re- 
garded as the worst scapegrace in the county, 
and now for her to consult me in the matter 
of selecting a president for the second rich- 
est bank in the state was so unexpected and 
overpowering that I quite lost my tongue for 
a moment. At length I said, — 

"Have you consulted with your legal ad- 
viser upon this subject? Of course mine is 
only a minority interest." 

"Yes — I have, but he recommends his 
brother — your friend, the district attorney — " 
she added smilingly — "who for certain good 
reasons is distasteful to me." 

"The man of my choice," said I, "is not a 
practical banker, but — " 

"And who is that?" she broke in. 

"Eberhardt Strong." 

"He is just the man," she said decisively, 
as if she had anticipated my suggestion. 
"He is a bright, energetic young lawyer, and 
very popular among the people. Eberhardt 
Strong is the man we want at the head of that 
bank — don't you think so? We have enough 
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practical banking men there now to attend to 
all the details." 

The determination with which she spoke 
was no less astonishing to me than her first 
question had been. She had seemingly in- 
herited an inordinate amount of her father's 
sagacity and executive ability. It was agreed 
that I should lay the matter before Eb, and 
that she would have Judge Hobart bring it 
up at the next directors' meeting. 

Half an hour or so later, as I was leaving, 
she remarked, — 

"Since we are bound together by common 
sorrows and common business interests I trust 
we shall now see more of each other than in 
the past. I hope to claim another evening 
of your company very soon." 

I left Muriel with the confident feeling 
that the selection of a new president of the 
bank in which she had inherited the princi- 
pal ownership was not the matter that lay 
nearest her heart, and that while she quickly 
adopted my suggestion about Eb, the matter 
of seeking my advice was not the real motive 
that impelled her to write to me. Moreover, 
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although she treated me cordially and re- 
marked upon our common interests and sor- 
rows, I felt sure that her invitation to call 
had not proceeded from any sudden interest 
she had taken in me or in my affairs. She 
appeared as if something were weighing 
upon her mind, but what that something was 
I was at an utter loss to know. Perhaps she 
suspected that her father had wronged me 
and she wished to make amends. However, 
I determined to call on her again soon. 

It was late when I got home, but I hurried 
up to Eb's room and walked boldly in with- 
out knocking. His lamp was burning, and 
he was sitting in his easy-chair with a law 
book in his lap, — sound asleep I 

"Hey, Ebl wake up quickl" I shouted. — 
"What the devil have you been up to now? 
The town will all be talking about you in the 
morning." 

"What's the matter. Jack, are you having 
a nightmare ?'' he asked drowsily as he half 
opened his eyes and looked wonderingly at 
me.— "Oh, hello. Jack! Was I asleep?" 

When I had related that part of my intcr- 
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view with Muriel in which he was concerned 
he became exultant with joy. Grasping my 
hand he raised his left as if to pat me on the 
shoulder, as he had a habit of doing. 

"Now look here, Eb, I'll tell you right 
now, if you hit my sore back, you'll never live 
to hold that job." 

"Jack, you're a brick 1 I don't know how 
you ever came to think of me in connection 
with that position, but there are certain pri- 
vate reasons why I'd rather have it than be 
president of the United States." 

"Yes," said I, "and there are certain per- 
sonal reasons why our mutual friend, the dis- 
trict attorney, hopes to get the job— mainly 
because, as you already know, he's in love 
with Muriel. He perhaps thought he was 
making a ten-strike with her when he roasted 
me in court as the murderer of her father, 
but in his eagerness to show off in her pres- 
ence he overstepped himself. Muriel is no- 
body's fool, you know." 
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Wherein Betty's Repentant Note Be- 
comes Wholly Secondary to MurieVs Star- 
tling Disclosure 

The report having got abroad concerning 
Marcus Niccolls' responsibility for having 
the infant put into my hands, I presume 
likely it had been as quick to reach Betty's 
ears as it had been in reaching the ears of 
Judge Hobart, who first told me about it. 
On returning home after calling on Muriel 
I found the following letter, with no compli- 
mentary address, — ^which had been delivered 
by messenger during the evening: — 

Oh, Jade I how I have misjudged you I Will 
you — can you — ever forgive me? Is there any- 
thing in this world I can do to make atonement? 
Please answer. 

Yours in deepest distress and anxiety, 

Betty. 
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Now, I presume that in order to meet the 
popular expectations of what a truly heroic 
lover should do under like circumstances, I 
ought to have replied by next mail, express- 
ing my delight at receiving this pathetic ap- 
peal from Betty, and proclaiming my readi- 
ness to excuse what was a perfectly natural 
misapprehension on her part. But I didn't. 
Therefore I was not a truly heroic lover. 
On the contrary, however, considering the 
fact that since receiving her curt dismissal 
I had waited nearly two years for my vindi- 
cation, and remembering also the Military 
ball, I revolved the subject in my mind now 
and again for the next two days, then sent 
the following reply: 

Dear Betty: 

For nearly twenty-four long, dreary months I 
have been no less regretful than you now are that 
you should have convicted me solely on the word 
of our mutual friend, H. S., without giving me 
one chance to defend myself against so cowardly 
an accusation. You must have known that I 
could not lie to you — I should almost as soon 
have thought of trying to deceive my Maker. 
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However, be assured that I bear no malice 
toward anyone, and you least of all. 

Yours, Jack. 

This exchange of letters would have af- 
forded an excellent opportunity for me to 
call on Betty and possibly discover, as often 
happens in such cases, that certain messages 
of sympathy sent to me while I was impris- 
oned must have been intercepted through her 
mother's intervention, and for that or some 
other reason they never reached me. But I 
made no use of this opportunity, and if she 
sent any such messages by her father, or by 
mail, or otherwise, I never received them, 
and she was too womanly to uncover anyone's 
treachery. 

In truth, after due consideration I rea- 
soned, — if indeed it be possible to apply the 
rule of reason to love aflfairs — that if a 
woman's love is so uncertain and so unfeel- 
ing as to permit the object of her devotions 
to languish both outside and inside of jail for 
two years without a word of sympathy or en- 
couragement, it was something I did not care 
to cherish or encourage. Although I had no 
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feeling of animosity toward Betty, and no 
means of accounting for her strange actions, 
I became convinced that there was some truth 
in the passage from a learned author pre- 
viously quoted herein, that "The love of girls 
is uncertain, capricious and foolish.'' 

However, since the succeeding events arc 
of vastly more importance than my philo- 
sophic reflections on the mystifying problems 
of woman's love, I shall repress my inclina- 
tion to dwell further upon matters of which 
I knew but little then, — and indeed not ap- 
preciably more now. 

On the second day following my inter- 
view with Muriel, while I was racking 
my brain for some plausible excuse for call- 
ing again so soon, I received a note from her 
asking me to bring Eb out to her home on 
the following afternoon "for a business talk." 
On reading this far I stopped short, and it 
suddenly came to me that Muriel had formed 
an attachment for Eb and was using me as a 
means of establishing a closer relationship 
with him. Otherwise, why had she caught 
up with my suggestion with such eagerness? 
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She had doubtless heard of his speech which 
had quelled the disturbance among the de- 
positors a few days before, and she also knew 
that he would be first in my thoughts. But 
these speculations came to naught when on 
turning over the sheet I read — "We will dis- 
miss Mr. Strong after finishing matters of 
business, and I should like to have you re- 
main and dine informally with me." 

At the appointed time I took Eb out to 
Muriel's home, where we were ushered into 
the reception room. In a few minutes Mu- 
riel returned from her afternoon drive, and 
came in at once to the reception room door. 
She was dressed in a close fitting black broad- 
cloth suit, and I suppose all the other neces- 
sary appendages, such as shoes, gloves, hat, 
et cetera. — I never was good at remembering 
women's wearing apparel — but at any rate I 
remember she looked to be rather smartly at- 
tired, and when she turned to hand the maid 
her parasol and a small package, Eb and I 
exchanged glances. 

"Gentlemen," said she as she stepped 
gracefully into the room, "I am sorry to have 
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kept you waiting — pray be seated, both of 
you — for I always try to be punctual in my 
engagements. But I have a new coachman, 
and his watch appears to have caught the 
same ailment with which he himself is sadly 
afflicted;' 

£b assured her that we had been waiting 
but a few seconds, and that it was a woman's 
exclusive prerogative to be as late as she 
pleased. I don't know where he got any 
such fool idea as that, for not three minutes 
before he had looked at his watch nervously 
and remarked to me that if there was any- 
thing that annoyed him supremely it was to 
wait for a woman who was late in keeping an 
appointment. Presently, after some infor- 
mal talk I remarked, in an effort to say some- 
thing facetious, and at the same time to in- 
troduce the subject of business — 

"I have obeyed the queen's command and 
brought the victim, who is ready to cast him- 
self at your feet and do your bidding." 

Eb looked a trifle embarrassed, but Muriel 
came to his rescue and put him quite at his 
ease. 
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"The victim will not be required to pay 
any such servile homage. He has been 
chosen to sit in the exalted chair, instead of 
on the floor in front of it." 

"I am placed at rather a disadvantage/' 
said Eb, looking at me, "in serving as a sub- 
ject for you folks to disport your keen wits 
upon, but I am none the less grateful to my 
hostess — " turning to Muriel — "for her kind 
assurance." 

At length when we got down to talking 
business, it was arranged that Eb should take 
the presidency of the bank on the first of the 
following January — it now being early in 
August The directors had already been 
canvassed and they were agreeable to this 
plan. They had selected Judge Hobart as 
president pro tem — the vice-president having 
been removed at Muriers urgent request — 
and several minor changes had been made. 
Also the managing editor of the Call had 
been ordered on another vacation, and the 
assistant cashier of the bank who witnessed 
the codicil to my father's will had been dis- 
charged. 
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This, by way of parenthetical observation, 
I fear was a case where a deserving young 
man lost a good position — ^which he had held 
for some years before being promoted to as- 
sistant cashier — for having been made the re- 
pository of information which he was never 
able, and never even inclined, to turn to his 
own profit. He should have known, and 
doubtless did know, that he was committing 
a wrong in signing a document as witness 
when he had not in fact witnessed the sig- 
nature, but he had merely carried out the 
orders of his superior. Judge Hobart, how- 
ever, was of the opinion that a man who 
would become a party to any such connivance 
was unfit to hold a position of trust in the 
banL 

After some further conversation and ex- 
change of felicitations Eb excused himself 
and took his departure. I walked out to the 
front gate with him and as we parted he gave 
me a significant look, — ^with the remark — 

"J^ck, if you are not in by nine tonight I 
shall feel it my duty as your guardian to come 
after you." 
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"Make it nine-thirty, Eb — wc may want a 
half -hour's chat after finishing our business 
matters." 

Soon after I returned to the reception 
room Muriel asked if I could amuse myself 
in the library for a few minutes, and then 
excused herself on the pretext of some house- 
hold errand. I glanced about over the li* 
brary shelves, which were fairly well stocked 
with current literature, and whether it was 
the pleasantness of this diversion, or not, that 
beguiled the time, I cannot undertake to say, 
but in what seemed an incredibly short while 
I looked up from a family heirloom in the 
form of an old spelling book that I was curi- 
ously examining and saw Muriel standing in 
the doorway attired in the most marvellous 
creation that ever I had seen in the line of 
woman's apparel. On entering she turned 
and gently closed the door. What became of 
the spelling book I never knew — though I 
suspect I must have left it somewhere in the 
library. 

^^Muriel, you are taking an unfair advan- 
tage of me — ^you told me this dinner was to 
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"Make it nine-thir^, Eb — ^we may want a 
half-hour's chat after finishing our business 
matters." 

Soon after I returned to the receptim 
room Muriel asked if I could amuse myself 
in the library for a few minutes, and then 
excused herself on the pretext of some house- 
hold errand. I glanced about over the li- 
brary shelves, which were fairly well stocked 
with current literature, and whether it was 
the pleasantness of this diversion, or not, that 
beguiled the time, I cannot undertake u say, 
but in what seemed an incredibly short while 
I looked up from a family heirloom in the 
form of an old spelling book that I was curi- 
ously examining and saw Muriel standing in 
the doorway attired in the most marvetlou 
creation that ever I had seen in the line of 
woman's apparel. On entering she tamed 
and gently closed the door. What became of 
the spelling book I never kneii^-ifaoa^ I 
suspect I must have left it fomewlicfc in die 
library. 

"Muriel, yon are takii^ an unfair advan- 

: me — you told me Ait dinner was to 
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be strictly informal, and here you are togged 
out fit for a queen's reception." 

"You wouldn't have me uncomfortable, 
would you?" 

"No, not for the world." 

"Then please let me wear this — I have lots 
and lots to say, and I feel much more at my 
ease in this dress." 

She sat down on a leather covered settee 
and motioning to the seat beside her with one 
hand, she looked up at me — 

"Won't you please sit down here?" 

I obeyed with alacrity — I never did like to 
appear disagreeable in such cases. 

"Jack — I hope you don't resent my famil- 
iarity in so calling you, seeing that I used to 
let you throw snow-balls at me when we were 
at school — ^when I get through telling you 
my story you'll think I am the worst woman 
in the world." 

"That's putting it strong," said I, "for I 
saw some pretty tough looking ones up in the 
backwoods last winter." 

I must have got off this short speech rather 
hurriedly, for I was burning up with curi- 
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osity to know what her story was. And re- 
membering my own anxiety I am constrained 
to apologize to the reader for a short expla- 
nation here, I would not have Muriel mis- 
judged by any fault-finding critic; therefore, 
at the risk of shifting the reader's criticism 
upon myself for suspending my own ruling 
not to interfere with the action of the char- 
acters by defending or condemning them, I 
will explain that I myself afterwards ac- 
counted for MuriePs rather light-hearted 
manner by assuming it to be the result of hav- 
ing keyed herself up to an unnatural pitch 
in order to enable her to endure the terrible 
ordeal she was about to undergo, which the 
reader will more readily understand by the 
following account: 

"Jack — " she said, then she seemed to catch 
her breath for a moment while she looked al- 
most wildly into my eyes — "you are very 
fond of Wanda, aren't you?" 

"Now, look here, Muriel, don't tell me 
that you want to adopt my little Wanda; 
she's been the only comfort I've had for the 
past two years." 
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For a moment she seemed lost for words. 
, "But did you know that I arranged to 
adopt her before she was stolen away from 
the orphanage?" 

"No — or that is, yes, I knew someone did." 

"I had made all arrangements for her legal 
adoption, and perhaps you've often won- 
dered how she came to be stolen away from 
the orphanage and given to — " 

"Muriel I do you mean to tell me that you 
had any part in this?" 

Apparently disregarding my interruption, 
she continued, — ^*When George Sherwood 
learned of what I had done he hired someone 
to steal her from the orphanage and put her 
into your hands." 

I looked at her aghast **George Sher- 
wood 1 But why did he object to your adopt- 
ing her?" I asked. 

"Because he meant to cheat her out of 
inheriting any part of my father's estate." 

"Oh — ^h — oh, I sec. — ^Then, after all, it is 
true that she was your father's — " 

"My father's own lawful grand-child I" she 
added, finishing the sentence. 
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"WhatI ronrbabyl" 

"Yes, my own child, by my first husband." 

"Muriel, please don't trifle with me — this 
is too serious a matter — I love her as my own 
child, and I can^t give her up, even to you — I 
simply can't — she's all I have — she cost me 
my fortune and good name for two years, and 
I—" 

"But, Jack, you won't have to give her up 
entirely — you shall always be welcome to sec 
her in my home whenever it pleases you to 
come." 

I got up and went over to the window, 
where I stood for some moments, my head 
swimming with incoherent thoughts. The 
fact of having to give up Wanda was indeed 
a fitting climax to all my troubles. At 
length I returned to Muriel, who sat quietly 
regarding me. 

"Please sit down. Jack; I haven't finished 
yet. Wanda's father, you may remember, 
died two days after our runaway marriage. 
She was born in Boston — maybe you recall 
the time when I left home so mysteriously — 
and fearing to bring her home on account of 
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father, I left her there in charge of a nurse 
for four or five months; then I ordered the 
nurse to bring her here. It was a foolish un- 
motherlike thing to do, but I was in a ter- 
rible state of mind. Father was so angry 
over my elopement that I feared hp would 
not allow the baby in the house; and never 
having done any work I felt powerless to 
earn money to support myself and my baby 
without his assistance. The nurse dressed 
her in some cheap garments according to my 
orders, and laid her on the porch at the or- 
phanage, then knocked at the door and ran 
away a short distance and watched until they 
took her in. Having previously induced 
father to make a large donation to the Home 
I had considerable influence there, so next 
morning after the baby was left on the porch 
I had the nurse employed to take care of her. 
^^Soon after that I made arrangements to 
adopt her, intending to take her home when 
I was married and settled; and later I in- 
tended to make it known that I was her 
mother. But Fate intervened, as it always 
has when any prospective happiness was in 
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store for me. To go back a litde, while I 
was in Boston it was just my ill luck to meet 
Hadley Sherwood on the street, and I must 
have made a poor attempt to conceal my em- 
barrassment, for I have always believed that 
he followed me to the house where I kept the 
baby. Not long after that, George Sher- 
wood discovered my secret; but he said noth- 
ing about it until after we were married; 
then when I told him of my intention of 
adopting the baby he — coward that he was! 
— told me he had known all along that I was 
its mother. We had an awful fuss, and the 
next thing I knew Wanda was stolen. Hav- 
ing cautioned the nurse to guard her every 
second, night and day, I was much provoked, 
and had her discharged. It was a long while 
before I knew you had Wanda, and I was 
almost wild. Then when I found her I ac- 
cused George Sherwood of having had her 
stolen and given to you. My mind became 
easier, because I knew you were having 
Wanda kindly cared for. 

"I never ordered the nurse to kidnap her— 
she did that on her own initiative, because 
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she expected to get a large ransom. While 
she had Wanda hidden away she wrote mc 
saying she had discovered that die child was 
being held by a man who demanded five 
diousand dollars for her; that she was hidden 
away in the woods, and was in great danger 
from exposure. She urged me to give her 
the money immediately so she could go and 
turn it over to the man and get Wanda back. 
I answered that I would raise the amount and 
give it to her in a few days, and I had just 
got the money from father when you and Mr. 
Strong found her." 

Here I told Muriel the story of how wc 
recovered Wanda, while she listened in hor- 
rified amazement, for it was the first she had 
heard about the details of the chase. She ex- 
pressed no surprise that the nurse had tried 
also to collect a thousand dollars ransom 
from Eb, and continued with her story. — 

"I oflFercd the nurse money and tried to get 
her to go back home, but she would not go ; so 
I paid her salary all the while she was here 
to keep her from exposing me, as she threat- 
ened to do. I was in mortal terror lest they 
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or George Sherwood should steal my child 
again, and it was I who sent Mr. Strong that 
anonymous telegram to warn you against kid- 
nappers. If George Sherwood could have 
got hold of Wanda at that time, I believe he 
would have killed her. 

"Hadley Sherwood used to come here fre- 
quently to see his uncle, and once when they 
thought I was out riding I heard them talk- 
ing about getting you and Wanda out of 
town ; then I wrote you that letter appealing 
to you not to go away. 

"IVe despised George Sherwood ever 
since the day I first met him, six years ago ; 
and from the day we were married I've hated 
him. My father had a foolish notion that I 
should marry him, and I ran away with 
David Hilton, after knowing him only three 
weeks, just to avoid marrying Sherwood. 
Then feeling that my life was practically 
ruined anyway I gave father my consent to 
marry George Sherwood in order to make a 
home for my baby; but I was determined 
never to be a wife to him in anything but 



name." 
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Muriel was now beginning to feel the tell- 
ing effects of the strain, and her words were 
uttered with increasing rapidity. Her eyes 
grew misty and with trembling voice she con- 
tinued — 

**Oh Jack! if you could only know how 
I've suffered for my folly! But you never 
can know — no one can ever understand it but 
me. Once I had a mind to take Wanda 
while you were in prison, but I couldn't bear 
the thought of adding any more to what I 
had already caused you to suffer, so I sent 
money for her care, and just waited. I 
finally gave the nurse a liberal sum of money 
and sent her back East I was glad to be rid 
of her. 

^7^^!^ this is what I invited you up here 
for. Now tell me you hate me — ^just hate 
me for all I've done," she sobbed as she 
pressed a handkerchief to her eyes, ^^then my 
wretchedness will be complete. • • • 

^^I made a hasty mess of my first marriage, 
and a ten times worse one of my second," she 
lamented. "And what's worse, I haven't 
shown a single trait of true motherhood^ and 
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I don't deserve ever to have Wanda even 
speak to me, — much less love me. I'm the 
unhappiest woman living and I wish I could 
die — I wish I could die — this very night!" 
she almost shrieked. 

She clutched at the folds of her beautiful 
gown and in her raving madness she tore off 
the little pendant that hung at her throat. I 
took her hands to prevent her from doing any 
further damage, and she calmed down a lit^ 
tie. We sat for perhaps two minutes with- 
out a word being spoken. So intense was 
her anguish that it wrung my heart and al- 
most completely unstrung me; so much so 
that my concern for her caused me momen- 
tarily to forget my own loss in surrendering 
Wanda. 

Long before she had finished her story I 
realized that there was but one alternative, 
and that was to give up Wanda. It couldn't 
possibly be otherwise. As soon as I recov- 
ered my composure and was able to get my 
brain into some sort of communication with 
my tongue I said — 

"Muriel, I owe my life to you. I should 
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have been hung but for your brave interces- 
sion. I am also additionally indebted to you 
for clearing my name of another detestable 
charge. But my deliverance from both these 
charges comes high; it seems hardly to com- 
pensate for the sacrifice you call on me to 
make. Yet in thinking over this matter 
there is another consideration of much more 
weight than my indebtedness to you. I must 
not — I cannot — let my selfish love for Wanda 
outweigh my consideration for her future 
happiness; and the knowledge that after all 
she is not of ignoble birth, and is to have the 
devotion of a fond mother, should, and per- 
haps in time will, more than recompense me 
for the loss." 

**Oh, Jack I you're so noble, and so unself- 
ish r 

^^No, Muriel, it's just because I know 
Wanda's rightful place is with her mother 
that induces me to give her up. It doesn't 
require any noble instinct to settle that point." 

Here the maid announced dinner, which 
led me to remark — 

"Muriel, you must have got your invita- 
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tions mixed — I am just reminded that you 
invited me to a dinner, not to a tragedy." 

She looked up and smiled through her 
tears. 

"It's awfully good of you not to heap re- 
proaches upon me after all IVe done to make 
you miserable. — You've been so good to little 
Wanda — her own father couldn't have done 
better by her. Ever since the moment of 
your release I've been trying to bring myself 
up to the point of telling you this story — I 
did so dread to hurt you. I meant to have 
told you the other night; but I did not feel 
equal to it." 

"But," said I, "Wanda has repaid me a 
hundred times over for any kindness I've 
shown her, and the pain I shall find in sur- 
rendering her to you will be compensated by 
my pleasure in knowing that she is happy. 
My love for her and my interest in her hap- 
piness makes the sacrifice easier. All I ask 
is that I may be allowed to claim some share 
of her affections." 

By this time Muriel had become quite 
calm, and we went in to dinner. 
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When I returned home Eb, who sat up 
waiting for me, declared that I had over- 
stayed my allotted time by two hours, and 
commenting on my appearance he said I 
looked as if I had just finished a cross- 
country run. 

"Jack," said he, "I'd willingly surrender 
the prospective presidency of that bank for 
one look from Muriel such as she gave you 
this afternoon." 

When I told him that Muriel was the 
mother of Wanda his astonishment knew no 
bounds. "Well, well," said he, "I might 
have known that no one but Muriel NiccoUs 
could have been the mother of that beautiful 
child." 
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Throtighout Which Wanda Holds the 
Center of the Stage 

Before leaving Muriel I proposed that she 
take Mrs. Whitlock into her home as 
Wanda's nurse or governess, and she will- 
ingly assented. She furthermore suggested 
making provision for Mrs. Whitlock's hus- 
band in her house, which she said was ^^as 
large, and almost as untenanted as a bam." 

Next morning when I told Mrs. Whitlock 
how matters stood she was almost overcome 
by mingled emotions of sorrow and happi- 
ness — sorry for me in the loss of Wanda, and 
happy that she was to have the love of a good 
mother. 

It had been arranged that I should take 
Wanda up and introduce her to her mother, 
so a little before noon I took her for a walk 
and we strolled off in the direction of Mu- 
riel's home. As we approached the house 
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with its ample grounds studded with trees 
and shrubs, with flower beds scattered here 
and there about the lawn, I pointed it out to 
Wanda and asked her how she would like to 
live there. For answer she looked up at me 
smilingly and tightened her grip on my hand 
as if in fear that I would send her away. As 
we passed in at the front gate she hung back a 
little and looked at me appealingly. 

"This is your home, Wanda, and you have 
a dear mother here who will love you and 
make you very happy." 

'^No—o—or 

At this juncture Muriel came hurrying 
down the walk and catching Wanda up in 
her arms she squeezed and kissed her repeat* 
cdly, exclaiming, — 

"My poor, dear child! my own darling 
little Wanda r 

The child struggled to free herself and on 
being released put out her arms to me as if 
to seek protection. I took her up, and put- 
ting her arms around my neck she clung to 
me and hid her face on my shoulder, while 
poor Muriel stood weeping, and lamenting 
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that it was nothing more than she deserved. 

At length she led us inside and upstairs, 
where she showed us into a small suite of 
rooms which, she told Wanda, had been 
newly furnished especially for her. They 
were indeed equipped with every luxury and 
convenience. As Wanda peered uneasily 
about the strange surroundings her face pre- 
sented a picture of curiosity and fear. From 
the moment when we entered the house she 
clung tightly to my hand lest I might leave 
her. But when Muriel took her free hand 
and led us over to a little white cradle in 
which a large doll, with its eyes closed as if 
asleep, rested under a dainty pale blue 
spread, and asked, "Will Wanda love her 
poor little orphan dolly?" her fears subsided, 
her eyes sparkled, and her tongue loosened 
for the first time. She dropped my hand 
and stood beaming on the doll with a satis- 
fied smile. 

"Dolly?" she said, as she pointed toward 
it and looked up at me. 

The look of gladness that came over Mu- 
riel's lovely features was a treat long to be 
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remembered. Her pent-up motherly love 
fairly glistened through her eyes, and as I 
looked at her I thought it must have been 
truly the happiest moment of her life. She 
rolled back the covers, and taking up the doll 
gave it to Wanda, who took it with motherly 
care and sat down in a tiny Morris chair that 
stood nearby. The child was beginning to 
feel at home. 

"At first it appeared" — I said to Muriel in 
an undertone — "that you would have to 
adopt me, too, in order to reconcile Wanda ; 
but I do believe you have won her heart with- 
out any such encumbrance." 

She stammered, blushed and turned away, 
then looked up smilingly. 

"Jack, it was unkind of you to say that" 

The chimes in the hall below very oppor- 
tunely relieved the situation by pealing out 
the announcement that luncheon was ready, 
and later as we all sat around the table — > 
Muriel, Wanda, the doll and myself — a 
happy quartet, Muriel remarked that it 
seemed "good to have the family all together 
again." 
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"Yes," said I, "and if Eb could sec us at 
this momenty generous-hearted fellow as he 
is, he would be consumed with jealousy." 

"And why so?" asked Muriel in surprise — 
"Lemon in your tea, Jack? . . . Wanda, 
dear, would you like a separate plate for 
dolly? and is your high-chair quite comfort- 
able? . . . Jack, you haven't answered my 
question yet," as she busied herself pouring 
the tea, while her eyes were constantly on 
Wanda. 

"Excuse me, but I was waiting for you to 
catch your breath long enough to listen ; then 
I was going to tell you — ^but really, Muriel, 
you make such an altogether charming pic- 
ture of motherhood, sitting there with your 
daughter and little grandchild beside you 
that I quite forget what I intended to say." 

"Now, Jack," as she helped herself to 
something from a dish the maid was passing 
— "you know they say that absent-mindedness 
is a sure indication either of old age or — Oh, 
I'm so sorry, little sweetheart" — addressing 
Wanda, of course — "that dolly dear has lost 
her appetite. After you are here awhile 
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CHAPTER XX 

tions had put no less than half a dozen lumps 
of sugar in my cup of tea. 

Luncheon over, we all walked about the 
yard and Muriel showed Wanda a large new 
play-house, all stocked with toys and in readi- 
ness for the little guest. Wanda romped 
gleefully about the yard and Muriel's eyes 
followed her every movement. At length 
when I was about to leave, Wanda whim- 
pered a little to go along, but on being as- 
sured that I was going to get Mrs. Whitlock 
and bring her back with me she seemed con- 
tented, and as I left the yard she and Muriel 
stood hand-in-hand waving a fond adieu. 

As I passed out at the gate I met the dis- 
trict attorney coming in to call on Muriel — 
perhaps in relation to the presidency of the 
bank — and seeing him I was reminded of the 
court room scene when in the presence of 
Muriel, and before the whole assemblage, he 
pointed scornfully at Wanda as an illegiti- 
mate waif, and snecringly referred to her 
"mother's corrupted virtue/' 
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Wherein Jack Has His Turn in the Lime- 
light 

After doing an errand downtown I arrived 
at the boarding-house a little late to dinner, 
and found Eb about to leave the table. 

"You barely missed her," he said as I sat 
down. 

*^Misscd who?" 

"Betty Ryan. She has been here nearly 
all afternoon, calling on Mrs. Titcomb; she 
left only a few minutes before dinner time.'* 

"But she didn't call on me/' 

"No, but before going she inquired after 
you. I suppose Betty will soon be forgotten, 
now that you and Muriel have become so 
friendly." 

"If there's any forgetting to be done, / 
shall be the forgotten one — I long ago ceased 
to be a matter of serious concern with Betty 
Ryan." 
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"Now tell me about Muriel and Wanda," 
he said, as he reseated himself at the table. 

I related the incidents of the afternoon, 
and Muriel's charms were not sparingly 
praised. When I had finished he sighed 
deeply. 

"Ah— h— h, you lucky pupl But little 
you care whether this boarding house goes 
out of business or not. You'll soon be board- 
ing at home." 

"But I have no home." 

"No, but Muriel and Wanda have — and 
you're not likely to desert Wanda." 

If the town had been waiting in a state of 
breathless expectation for another sensation 
it was furnished with a stirring one next day 
when the substance of Muriel's story was 
printed in the Call, and it was reported that 
mother and child were now happily reunited. 
The people were of course much wrought up 
over the news, and from the freedom with 
which those in the middle and lower classes 
began to discuss the matter of lynching 

George Sherwood, it is safe to say that he 
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was more secure from harm in jail than he 
would have been at large. 

During the week that followed the re- 
union of Muriel and Wanda I was a daily 
visitor at the home, and once at Muriel's re- 
quest I took £b there to dine. From various 
hints that he let fall — possibly unaware, 
though more likely not — I became convinced 
that he was conceiving an interest in Muriel's 
affairs which was not confined wholly to the 
matter of business concerns. One of the 
most obvious manifestations was the un- 
wonted spirit with which he vaunted the 
many estimable qualities of Betty; so much 
so that once I accused him of being in love 
with her. 

"Not muchl" he denied vehemently, — 
"she is not of the fickle sort that would trifle 
with the affections of two men at the same 
time." 

"But you don't mean to tell me," said I 
with an air of pretended innocence, "that 
Hadley Sherwood stands in your wayl" 

"No; but someone else stands in his way, 

and in the way of everyone else who might 
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undertake to make any advance toward the 
citadel of her heart." — (Eb always was more 
eloquent than practical when discussing the 
subject of love.) 

"Lucky devil, that fellow is," I observed 
in all seriousness, whereupon Eb turned on 
his heel in disgust and mumbled something 
about there being none so blind as those who 
wonU see. 

While my fondness and feeling of grati- 
tude toward Eb brings him, in my eyes at 
least, almost up to the state of perfection in 
manhood, a single remark that he made on 
the occasion above mentioned came near 
shattering the exalted mental pedestal on 
which I had mounted him. Goaded by my 
unfeeling and altogether reprehensible man- 
ner in pretending ignorance of his growing 
regard for Muriel, he put upon me the accu- 
sation that "an excess of adulation had af- 
fected my brain," and that I was not the same 
boy I used to be; which happened to strike 
me on a highly sensitive nerve. 

"Very well, Eb," said I, "the least I can do 
is to acknowledge my indebtedness to you for 
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having played an important part in helping 
along the contributing factors." 

He was walking away and when I an- 
swered him thus he turned quickly about 

^^Good Lord I Jack, what did I say? I 
must have been in a trance. Forgive me, — I 
couldn't break with you — ^not for all the 
women in town. What a damned jackass a 
man can make of himself when he's — " 

^^In love/' I added, seeing that he halted 
at the last word. 

'TeSy in love, I suppose ; but I always con^ 
sidered myself proof against such persua- 
sions." 

I was now completely vindicated, and it is 
probably not overstating the case to say that 
but few conquering heroes have returned 
with the spoils of war to find a more hearty 
welcome than was extended to me by those 
very people who a few months before would 
scarcely deign to nod to me. 

In a town of only a few thousand people, 
where everybody knows everybody else's 
business, and everybody feels it his or her 
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dutiful privilege to intervene at will — ^which 
means all the time — in the private affairs of 
everybody else, it is next to impossible to 
keep out of the limelight when once the at- 
tention of the public converges upon you. 
The bitterer and more abundant the slanders 
bestowed upon the hapless victim of some un« 
toward circumstance, the more open-armed 
and effusive in their devotions are those ag« 
gressive slanderers when it transpires that the 
sufferer has established his innocence. 

And so it came to pass that in proportion 
as I had been maligned, I was now ap- 
plauded as a hero who had calmly borne his 
undeserved disgrace, and had shown the most 
benevolent spirit in extending kindness and 
protection to the hapless little object that had 
been used as an instrument in bringing this 
disgrace upon me. 

The old base-ball team got together and 
gave me a rousing reception and dinner at 
the home of one of the players. The host, 
acting as master of ceremonies, addressed 
those present, and reviewed at some length 
the history of the club, the fraternal spirit of 
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its members, and the many bloodless victo- 
ries it had won under the leadership of its 
old captain — looking directly at me. In 
concluding he said that ^'notwithstanding all 
our triumphs and all our vaunted brother- 
hood, — with two exceptions" — pointing to 
Eb and me seated together — "a bigger lot of 
mutton-heads could not be found in the state 
than are assembled around this table. One 
of our own boys — our own brother — the 
cleanest sport and the most loyal member of 
which this club could boast, has recently 
come to grief in the most unhappy way, and 
yet, unthinkable as it may appear, only one 
of his old cronies in this body proved loyal 
and extended the hand of fellowship. I am 
free to confess the shameful fact that I was 
no more faithful than the rest of you. This, 
I hope, will prove a lesson to us all. And 
now let us give three old-time cheers for the 
boy who, time and again, has proved himself 
worthy of our confidence and our admiration 
— ^Jack Henderson 1" 

The walls of the room fairly trembled with 
the vociferations of those lusty-lunged com- 
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patriots, and three times three cheers were 
given with a will. 

When qtiiet was restored I got up and 
made some sort of a bungling attempt to ex- 
press my feelings, then proposed **three 
cheers for one of our own boys, Eberhardt 
Strong, the next president of the First Na- 
tional Bankl" 

The demonstration that followed was 
scarcely less noisy than the one preceding. 
This being the first intimation that anyone 
present had of Eb's good fortune, it came as 
a pleasant surprise to all. 

The military organization — of which I 
had been a member — gave me a dinner at the 
armory, the pomp and ceremony of which 
would have done justice to the return of a 
victorious army. Veritably, I was so em- 
barrassed by the unceasing storm of civilities 
from all quarters that I was glad when things 
again resumed their normal aspect. 

This dinner was in reality planned by my 
friends to mark my formal re-introduction 
into what might be termed polite society. 
Eb insisted on calling it my ^'coming out 
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party/' although I was considerably past the 
age when such affairs are customarily cele- 
brated in honor of young ladies. 

On the night appointed Eb and I together 
went to ihfi hall and as we entered I stood 
for a momenty while Eb passed on' to the coat 
room. As I looked about over the hall it was 
but natural that I should have contrasted this 
event with the time when a little more than a 
year previous I had stood on the same spot 
and sadly reflected upon an occasion in which 
I was denied any participation. 

Later, at the conclusion of the dinner, 
imagine my utter amazement when the prose- 
cuting* attorney who had lampooned me so 
unmercifully rose to respond to the toast, 
"To our honored guest** 

"I regard it as a privilege/* he began, "thus 
publicly to offer my apology to this worthy 
young man for what came perilously near 
being the most lamentable mistake of my pro- 
fessional career." 

In a ten-minute speech he was as free in 
singing my praises as he had formerly been in 
denouncing me ; and as I had previously ques- 
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tioned whether he was sincere in half what 
he said against me, I now wondered if the 
undue prof useness of his encomiums was not 
in large measure the result of his desire to 
atone for the injury he had done me, and to 
reinstate himself in Muriel's good graces. 

I think it due to the memory of Marcus 
Niccolls to quote here a few words from Eb's 
response to the toast, ^'To our citizens." Said 



''It frequently happens that from one or 
many causes men are stripped of the honors 
due them, and their very acts of kindness 
either pass unobserved or else they are totally 
misconstrued. We have lately witnessed an 
instance of this kind where a citizen of great 
talent and many noble instincts has been mis- 
understood and misjudged by the public, and 
sent to an untimely grave through the treach- 
ery and greed of a viper in human form that 
he befriended and took into the bosom of his 
confidence and his family. With an am- 
bition unhampered by any code of honor or 
regard for human life this ingrate, pos- 
sessed of the keen, envenomed tooth of an 
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Egyptian asp, struck down every object that 
stood athwart his path, and the man who 
raised him from obscurity to prominence 
unwittingly became a veritable tool in his 
evil hand and eventually fell a victim to his 
inordinate gluttony." 

Eb explained briefly how the codicil came 
to be added to my father^s will, without any 
knowledge or connivance on the part of 
Marcus Niccolls, and how he had honestly 
administered the estate, and accounted for 
every dollar entrusted to his charge. He 
further related that he had discovered no less 
than a dozen poor families in Brenton who 
had lived in comparative comfort on the 
bounty of Marcus Niccolls, and that this 
benevolence had been unknown even to his 
own daughter. The tract of land adjoining 
the town, in acquiring which he had been 
falsely accused of dishonest dealings, had in 
reality been bought with the intention of im- 
proving it and turning it over to the town 
for a public park. In view of general crit- 
icism of his motives he had delayed action 
in this matter, but accompanying his will he 
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left a letter to his daughter setting forth his 
purposes and instructing her to carry them 
out 

"The memory of Marcus NiccoUs," said 
he, "will illumine a page in the history of 
this town that will outlast any structure now 
within its borders, and it will be my lifelong 
regret that I am denied the privilege of tak- 
ing his hand and offering my humble apology 
for the manner in which I misjudged him 
while he lived." 

When the after-dinner ceremonies \tere 
concluded Eb and I walked out with Doctor 
Ryan, whose carriage stood at the front door, 
and as we approached the street I was taken 
quite by surprise at seeing Betty perched up 
on the back seat. 

"Your chancel She's come to sec your 
Eb hissed in my ear, as he gave me a poke in 
the side with his elbow that almost took me 
off my feet 

"Jackl" she exclaimed as she put out her 
hand to me. "Let me congratulate you." 

This was the first time I had heard her 
voice for nearly two years ; and for some rea- 
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son her first words aroused a sensation of bit- 
terness in me. They recalled my feelings 
when I tore up her card at the table. Yet 
there she sat, in all her provoking loveliness, 
looking down at me with a wistful smile. I 
wanted to turn and run, but something in her 
manner — her look — held me as if I were in 
a vise. I tried to shake it off, but I couldn't 

^^hat a gorgeous night for a stroll !" said 
Eb, looking up at the full moon. I could 
have punched him had he been within reach. 

"Yes, Betty," said I, involuntarily acting 
upon the suggestion, "it is a glorious night 
— ^wouldn't you like to walk home?" 

"I should be delighted," she said as she 
sprang to her feet and put out her hands for 
me to help her down. 

Never in all my life did I feel more dis- 
concerted than when we walked away and 
I found myself alone with Betty; and for 
all I could think of to say I might as well 
have been dumb. There seemed positively 
to be nothing in common between us now, 
except silence; for the things one would 

ordinarily say appeared trivial and ill-suited 
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to our situation. I felt like breaking the 
monotony by remarking that it was a beauti- 
ful nighty but the vapidness of such a com- 
ment seemed self-evident I had always 
been able to talk easily with Betty, nor had 
she usually been deficient in lively chatter — 
of which she was known for keeping up a 
constant flow — but somehow our tongues' 
seemed tired, or tied, and there were many 
awkward pauses, barren of remark. 

As we strolled along I found myself 
mentally arguing thus : "Why am I walking 
home alone with this girl in whom I have 
been so sadly disappointed? She held out 
the hope of happiness to me, then she 
quickly snatched it away; and in doing so, 
she left me destitute and added ten-fold to 
my already complete misery. . . . Better 
— far better — had she believed me guilty and 
despised me from the beginning. . . . That 
would have been only natural, and now I 
could easily have forgiven her — and loved 
her — if she would let me. . . . But no— she 
filled me with foolish visions of love, then 
cut me off and left me, deserted and alone 
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in my solitude — in the clutches of my cn- 
f emies, one of whom she gave my place — ^per- 

haps — in her heart — until another woman 
established my innocence. That military 
balll with Hadleyl that lavender wrapl Oh, 
Godl how I suffered and mourned for you, 
Betty r' I exclaimed under my breath; and 
looking up, Betty asked — 

"Jack, did you speak?" I made no answer. 
... I was wrestling inwardly with myself 
— logic against love. . . . "Had she sent 
i/ me but two words, 'Have courage 1' in the 

|. midst of my troubles, they would have com- 

forted me — I should have treasured them in 
my heart. • • • Had she but done this, I 
could now seize her and smother her with 
I- kisses — and crush every bone in her body 

f with embraces. Nothing — ^not even her 

i own protest — ^her struggles — could prevent 

( me from carrying her bodily away — and 

' marrying her, tomorrow — nay, this very 

j night! But no, no, no! Curse the thought! 

... She tricked me into false hopes, then 

deserted me as other more indifferent friends 

\ had done. . . . She treated me with silent 
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contempt — as if I were a villain. . . . Then 
after my innocence had become a matter of 
common knowledge she mocked me with her 
insipid congratulations. Congratulations 1 
Bah I I could despise her, were it not im- 
possible for anyone to do that" 

Thus I convinced myself that although I 
had loved her, I now hated her for her heart- 
lessness. Then the vision of Muriel seemed 
to rise up before me, — Muriel 1 to whom I 
owed so much! . • . My life, my freedom, 
my possible future happiness, my restored 
fortune — everything! everything I possessed! 
She was so beautiful, so kind, so noble, so 
gentle, so considerate of my feelings — and 
she had not played me false// 

^'Enough of this nonsense! I shall go 
mad!" and pulling myself together as one 
issuing from a trance, I saw that we were 
approaching Betty's home. 

'Jack, you look troubled," she said as she 
stared at me wonderingly. 

"Yes, Betty, excuse my stupidity — I was 
dreaming — I am not quite myself tonight — 
perhaps I am not yet accustomed to my 
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freedom — it all seems so unnatural. This 
feeling will wear oflF in time — I hope." 

^Jackl Jackf she cried as she grasped 
my arm and faced me under the light at the 
front gate. "You are ill I Why, you arc as 
pale as death! — Come into the house quick 
and let me get — " 

"No, Betty, no — I am quite well, thank 
you— only a little upset I must get back 
to — Eb will be expecting me — that dinner 
affair must have overcome me — I really 
must say good night Good night, Betty/' 
and turning blindly I hastened away. 
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Wherein Jacks Admits He is in Love — 
But with Whom? 

The reader may possibly guess that I was in 
love. So I was. With whom? Betty didn't 
know, Muriel didn't know — and maybe 
didn't care ; Eb didn't know — though he was 
perhaps more anxious than any of us — and 
to tell the honest truth, I myself didn't 
know. Maybe Mrs. Ryan knew, but I doubt 
it; and this without depreciating her keen 
perceptive powers. 

What would the reader have done? 
Naturally enough, the answer comes that I 
should have married Betty, my first love — 
assuming that she would have me — and that 
Muriel must be made to reciprocate Eb's 
tender passions, which have already become 
quite noticeable. But love is a peculiar 
thing — if it may be so classified. No one 
can account for its whimsicalities. It often 
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strikes, like lightning — and almost as hard — 
where and when least expected. Then, too, 
a man may be struck without admitting, even 
to himself — and perhaps without knowing 
— ^whence the source. I once heard a sage 
remark that when one person falls in love 
there is sure to be trouble, but when two 
persons of opposite genders fall in love with 
each other, ^'the devil and all couldn^t stop 
it." 

Muriel had a will of her own and I 
couldn't have made her fall in love with Eb 
unless she had a mind to, nor had I any in- 
dication from her as to how she felt toward 
him. And, furthermore, it is not customary, 
except in stories, for even the most self-sacri- 
ficing lovers to permit friendship to inter- 
vene between themselves and the object of 
their adoration. My fondness for Eb was 
very deep, and my sense of gratitude no less 
pronounced; but I confess that these con* 
siderations did not move me in the slightest 
degree as effecting matters of the heart 
The saying that "All's fair in love and war'* 
is almost literally true. A general, inspired 
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by the justice of his cause, will lead an army 
against his best friend; and father and son 
have thus been known to fight face to face 
in deadly combat. 

It would be as useless to try to impress 
the peculiar emotions of one who is madly 
in love upon one who is not madly in love 
as it would be to prove the flavor of a fine 
Havana cigar by a man who never smoked 
a cigar; or to impress the bleary sensations 
of drunkenness upon a teetotaler. I don't be- 
lieve either can be successfully done; and, 
moreover, I am not going to make any 
further attempt at such a manifestly diflficult 
task. There are certain silly feelings that a 
man does not feel free to confess, even to his 
confidential reader, seated quietly in the 
seclusion of some lonely retreat. 

Having now lost Marcus Niccolls, for 
whose murder George Sherwood was im- 
prisoned, and consequently out of the way 
where he could cause no more misery; and 
Hadley Sherwood having suddenly left town 
for parts unknown — perhaps to earn an 
honest living, since his uncle was no longer 
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able to support him — ^the circle had practi- 
cally narrowed itself down to four principal 
characters. The will and Wanda mysteries 
having been solved, and Wanda turned over 
to the loving care of a fond mother, there 
remained but little to do but find out what 
was to become of Betty, Eb, Muriel and my- 
self. We were not the only people in town, 
but inasmuch as the affairs of others no 
longer have any very direct or important 
bearing upon the most vital interests of the 
remaining quartet, I shall leave their affairs 
in the hands of themselves and the town gos- 
sips. 

In view of the fact that Mrs. Whitlock's 
boarding-house was soon to change hands, or 
possibly be closed, Eb and I were likely at 
any time to be compelled to look for new 
quarters ; so it behooved us in the interest of 
good husbandry to set our houses — and per- 
haps our "caps'* as well — in order. Then, 
too, Eb, was well nigh thirty years of age, 
while I was approaching twenty-six, almost 
past the knowing age wherein a man usually 
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regards himself as being wiser than he does 
later at the age of sixty. 

Late in the afternoon following the ban- 
quet I received the following note from 
Muriel : — 

Dear Jack: 

I see by the paper this morning that your 
debut was a great success. Of course it would 
be I How proud we all are of you I How your 
ears must have burned — under the fire of that 
speech I Hooray for the district attorney I I 
could now almost forgive him. 

If after this regal demonstration you can bring 
yourself down to the quietude and meagreness 
of our little table, please honor us with your 
presence at dinner tonight. Please come— 
Wanda insists. 

Yours, 
Muriel. 

Although I reached Muriel's house an 
hour before dinner, in order to spend some 
time with Wanda before her bedtime, that 
little cherub was out swinging on the front 
gate, and as I walked along in a thoughtful 
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mood I was awakened from my reveries by 
her voice calling to me in the distance. She 
came running down the street to meet me, 
and jumping up clasped her arms tightly 
about my neck. 

But the incident that especially gladdened 
my heart was, that as I approached the gate 
with Wanda perched on my shoulder she 
espied Muriel out in the flower garden, and 
waving her hand she cried out, — 

"Oo, mamma, look I" 

Muriel met us half way down the walk to 
the gate, and putting out both hands to me, 
she said — 

"You observe. Jack, how happy we all are 
to see you." 

Muriel had indeed won her way into the 
child's heart, and she said that honeydew 
could not be sweeter than Wanda's first 
voluntary utterance of the word "mamma/' 

But there was another circumstance that 
occurred at this time, which produced in me 
a most sudden and singular sensation, and 
furnished me with considerable food for 
thought that night and the next day. While 
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the Ryan and Niccolls homes were not in 
sight of each other they were both situated 
in the best residential section of the town, 
about seven blocks apart, and on different 
streets. Betty and her mother usually went 
driving in the afternoon, though I had never 
seen them in that locality on any of the after- 
noons when I had been there. But it so 
happened on this occasion that as I stood 
talking to Muriel with Wanda in my arms, 
Betty and her mother came by in an open 
landau, going home, I suppose, after their 
drive. They bowed rather stiffly as the ve- 
hicle whisked by. It occurred to me with 
startling abruptness — "Had they been a 
minute earlier they would have passed just 
in time to see Muriel holding out both her 
hands to me." 

Why this should have so disturbed me I 
didn't quite know; but it did, and later when 
dinner was over Muriel accused me of ab- 
sent-mindedness. I went home early, and on 
reaching my room I wrote no less than half 
a dozen notes to Betty; but as fast as I wrote 
them they were torn up, as being unsuited to 
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the exigency. Finally I gathered up the 
whole bunch of fragments and threw them 
into the waste basket in disgust; then turned 
out the light and went to bed 
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Which Discloses the Identity of the Last 
''Devil in the WoodpiW 

Critics will be quick to discover weak 
spots in the armor of my love making. My 
answer is that I did not set out to write a 
love story, and I only regret that it became 
necessary to mention the subject at all; not 
because it is in itself objectionable, but be- 
cause I object to exploiting before the public 
these matters that are private and sacred. 

Regardless of a man's age or dignity, when 
once the love infection begins to creep over 
him he often becomes a helpless victim and 
is most likely to do those things which ra- 
tional people are least likely to expect of him. 
To reproduce verbatim die childish flum- 
mery to which a man gives utterance while 
completely under the spell of love would be 
to render him positively ridiculous in the eyes 

of all sane people, including himself. And 
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it would be about as reasonable to suppose 
that he would make an honest confession of 
all his words and feelings as it would be to 
expect him to make a voluntary confession 
of some misconduct or indiscretion that 
would make him the laughing stock of the 
country. 

It is sufficiently difficult to write about the 
love affairs of other people, but when it 
comes to telling our own experiences we are 
either going to tell something we did not 
think or do or say, or else be heartily 
ashamed for having told what we did do and 
say. Love in its most afflictive form being 
more or less akin to madness, a man after re- 
covering his sober senses could no more re- 
peat his thoughts and acts expressed while in 
the violent stages of love than he could upon 
issuing from an insane asylum repeat all the 
vagaries of his disordered mind. 

And, come to think of it, how absurd it is 
for anyone to write a description of love- 
making in the third person I Lovers at 
cooing time are not in the habit of having 
an author with pencil and paper in hand 
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sitting in the room or in the bower with them 
while they are acting and expressing their 
deepest emotions ; and how is anyone to guess 
what thej^ do or say? • They will never tell. 
Yet the fact remains that the maddest love 
scenes are sometimes most graphically de- 
picted by writers whose sleeping souls were 
never stirred by a responding heartbeat. 

Since there are more ways of making love 
than there are of making cake, and more ways 
of making blunders than there are of making 
both love and cake together, I suppose each 
individual must follow his own recipe, 
moved by his own natural inclinations — in so 
far as this becomes possible — and be 
prompted by the circumstances governing his 
own case. 

Lovers may, in some respects at least, be 
likened unto Christians; they gravitate to- 
ward one common purpose, — matrimony; 
alike as Christians all aspire to one common 
end, — Heaven ; though it may be doubted by 
some agnostic minds if there are as many suc- 
cessful aspirants in this latter pursuit as in 

the former. 
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I have not undertaken — ^nor do I pretend 
to any capacity or fitness for such an under- 
taking — to invent an original scheme of suc- 
cessful wooing, though it may perchance in- 
terest the reader to know that as I reflect back 
over the past — to the time of my vindication 
— in the light of succeeding events, I have no 
complaint to make, and if I had the same 
thing to do over again, I should do it pre- 
cisely — or as nearly as possible — in the same 
way. Any criticism, therefore, is hereby 
forestalled. In this connection I am re- 
minded of a story my father used to tell of 
two fishermen in a boat, one of whom was 
busy pulling in fish while the other sat look- 
ing in mute disgust at his bob, around which 
were no betokening ripples. Once during a 
minute or two of inactivity the unsuccessful 
piscator remarked to the other — ^**John, I be- 
lieve you'd do better if you used frog bait'' 
"Results count," was the philosophic reply, 
as he jerked his line and brought out another 
fish. 

I regret the necessity that impels me to lead 
the reader through all this labyrinth of super- 
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ficialities; — a radical departure from the 
story that I never anticipated at the begin- 
ning; — but with the feeling that I ought to 
present some excuse for falling in love with- 
out telling more about it I offer this digres- 
sion as my humble apology. 

After retiring in disgust over my unsuc* 
cessful attempt to compose a suitable letter to 
Betty, I made up my mind to call on her the 
next day; but this resolution was no sooner 
made than it was abandoned, in the fear that 
in view of the incident of the afternoon she 
might feel piqued and send down word that 
she was "not in." 

It will be seen that I flattered myself to the 
extent of believing that Betty was not pleased 
at having seen me at Muriel's. In saying I 
feared she would send back word that she was 
not in I do not mean to imply that I suspected 
her of dishonesty, for I apprehend it to be 
strictly within the bounds of propriety — and 
likely of probity as well — for a young lady to 
instruct her maid that she is out when she is 
not in to callers. It comes, however, under 
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the head of the ^^poor rule that doesn't work 
both ways," for whereas a woman may be out 
and yet be in, she cannot on the other hand be 
in when she is out. 

Having now settled this "in and out" prob- 
lem I will return to Betty; or rather to my 
plans for returning to her. The upshot of 
the matter was that in the morning I went to 
Dr. Ryan's office and after conversing with 
him for awhile I asked if Betty was to be at 
home that evening. As far as he knew, she 
was. 

"I want to see Betty," said I, "and for cer- 
tain reasons I don't want her to know that 
I'm in the house until I see her face to face." 
The doctor smiled comprehendingly. 

"I understand, Jack ; and if you will call at 
eight this evening, I'll be responsible for any 
obstructions that stand in your way. Just 
walk right in without ringing, and take a seat 
in the reception room — it will be vacant." 

After leaving Dr. Ryan I went to see Eb 
and spent an hour with him in his private 
office talking over things in general, and Mu- 
riel in particular, while two or three clients 
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sat sweltering, and probably "cussing," in the 
outer office ; then after paying my respects to 
Judge Hobart, I went home to luncheon. 

That evening I called to see Betty, and ac- 
cording to orders I walked boldly in as the 
town clock struck eight. Dr. Ryan met me 
inside the door and left me to take a seat 
while he went upstairs. 

I could go on here to explain how the 
lights were lowered and how the room was 
scented with the delightsome fragrance of 
beautiful flowers, and how Dr. Ryan had 
caused everything to be arranged so as to 
blend in harmonious accord as a background 
for a real love scene, but although I took 
notice of these surroundings, my mind was 
not in such a state of calm receptiveness as to 
be deeply impressed by dreamy sentimental- 
ities; and as Dr. Ryan is now approaching 
with Betty I am not going to detain the reader 
with any lengthy detail of the settings. 

Upon seeing me, Betty shrank back in as- 
tonishment and half turned her head away. 
The Doctor winked knowingly at me, and 
immediately hurried off. On recovering 
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her composure Betty came forward and ex- 
tended her hand. 

"I — I was not expecting you," she said. 

As I obeyed her request to be seated, she 
sat down opposite me with the center table 
and almost the width of the room between 
us. We sat looking at each other for a few 
seconds, during which she toyed with a flower 
she held in her hand, and I became conscious 
that I was fumbling my watch fob and won- 
dering how long it would be before I started 
for home. 

^'How in thunder shall I begin?" I asked 
myself, seeing that she waited for me to open 
the conversation; then suddenly remember- 
ing how in former years I had often suc- 
ceeded in bantering Betty into a communica- 
tive mood I concluded to attempt to establish 
an oldtime familiar footing for our conver- 
sation. I felt sure that Betty knew my pro- 
pensities well enough to take no offence at 
my raillery, which she had alwajrs enjoyed, 
and if we could forget the present long 
enough to open up old familiar subjects it 
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would be much easier to approach the real 
purpose of my visit 

"Betty," said I, "I didn't come to hurt you, 
and I didn't bring a megaphone or an ear 
trumpet along." 

She rose, smiling faintly, and took another 
chair nearby. 

"Is this better?" 

"Much better; now I can at least look at 
you without straining my eyesight in this sub- 
dued light." 

She pressed the flower to her lips — per- 
haps to hide a smile. She said nothing, how- 
ever, and I began to despair of the efficacy 
of my old-time tactics. But before giving 
up I decided to try one more shot 

"Had I known you would be so overjoyed 
at seeing me, Betty, I should have written you 
in advance so the shock wouldn't have par- 
alyzed your vocal organs." 

At this she burst out laughing. "Jack, you 
are more like your old self tonight — I just 
knew you were going to say something of that 

sort — you haven't changed a particle since 
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joa w€Ot to collie; while I — ^ Ac 
deeply — "^weU, I'm at least twcn^ jean 
older," 

^Let^s see, that would make joa nearly 
forty; and, boncsdyr Bet^, yon doD^t look a 
day orer thirty-five.^ As a matter of fact, 
she was becomingly attired in a girlish dimicr 
gown, and coold easily have pasKd for 
twenty. 

Many a time in former years Betty had 
sent back better than she received, and forced 
me to declare a truce; bat on this occasioo 
she was not in a belligerent mood. 

^I am helpless to defend myself,** she said 
in reply to my last remark. — ^^My weapons 
have grown rusty from long disuse.** 

We made several attempts at conveisatioo 
on commonplace matters, but Bet^ was in- 
clined to be serious and did not seem quite at 
her ease. She would occasicmally lapse into 
moments of abstraction during idiich she 
seemed scarcely to hear me; dien she would 
suddenly arouse herself as from a dream, and 
ask me to repeat something I had said. 
There was no insincerity in her makeup, and 
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it was clear that something weighed upon 
her mind. I manoeuvred unsuccessfully for 
sometime to find out what it was ; then with 
the final determination of offering her an op- 
portunity to explain her strange attitude of 
the past two years, I said, — 

"Betty, I hope you will excuse me for 
mingling a matter of business with the pleas- 
ure of this call, but to tell the truth, I came 
here partly in quest of some highly important 
information that no one but you can give." 

"Why, what can it be, Jack?" she asked 
with a bewildered expression. 

"I must have this matter settled — it dis- 
turbs me terribly: won't you tell me why you 
never felt enough interest in me to send me 
even so much as a line or a word of encour- 
agement during the fourteen lonely months I 
spent in prison? It was so unlike you; even 
though I knew you to be in love with another, 
I refuse to believe you entirely heartless." 

She lowered her head and was silent for a 
few moments ; then she looked up from under 
her eyelashes, and I noticed that her eyes 
were swimming in tears. Suddenly covering 
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her face with her hands she began to weep 
softly, and I saw the little flower drop from 
her fingers into her lap. I never saw Betty 
in tears before, and I certainly felt as if I 
never wanted to again. Whether it was due 
to a distinctive peculiarity of her own, or to 
my feelings toward her, I cannot say, but 
when I gently removed her hands and the 
tears trickled down her cheeks they appeared 
to me like drops of blood. 

"Please, Betty, forgive me for asking such 
a brutal question." 

"Jack," she said, after a tearful silence, "I 
don't know what you must think of me, but 
the thing that surprises me is that you could 
be so generous-hearted and forgiving as ever 
to speak to me again. You have been so 
manly in bearing your suffering in silence 
until the greediness of your enemies brought 
confusion upon themselves — ^^ 

I interrupted her — "I don't see anything 
especially manly in the act of enduring what 
I was absolutely helpless to prevent. No- 
body — not even you — ^would have believed 
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me if I had preached my innocence from the 
top of every house in town." 

"Yes, I know how you must have felt, and 
I would have given my very life to have re- 
called that heartless letter — I would — I hon- 
estly would. It was the meanest thing I ever 
did. But I was so crazed that I really don't 
know what I wrote — it must have been some- 
thing awful, for you to have taken me at my 
word. You surely must have wondered why 
I did it; and, oh Jack I to think that it should 
have fallen to the happy lot of another 
woman to prove your complete innocence I 
while I — God forgive me I — I, of all persons, 
who should have been loyal to you, still ap- 
peared to believe you guilty I No wonder I 
couldn't talk to you the other night — my 
heart was just completely broken," she 
sobbed. 

"Of course when I received that letter I 
suspected that you — " 

"Yes, but you never suspected the whole 
truth," she broke in, as she got up and ex- 
cused herself from the room for a moment 
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Presently she returned, with a white envelope 
in her hand. 

"You will see that I, no less than you, have 
been made a victim of circumstances," she 
said as she handed me the letter, "and I was 
so afraid when you left the other night that 
you would never give me the chance to ex- 
plain. Please read that horrid letter that I 
received just after you called on me — nearly 
two years ago!" 

The letter was written in a delicate femin- 
ine hand, dated and posted in Boston, and 
ran as follows: 

My Dear Miss Ryan: 

I am prompted to write this letter by die fear 
that you may be induced to become the second 
victim of a treacherous scoundrel. 

If you will go to the orphanage in your town 
you will find that a few months ago a baby was 
left there by an unknown person. You will also 
find that it was recently taken away from there 
at night by some unknown person. That person 
was no other than its own father; and you will 
find that he is jiow keeping it concealed at Mrs. 
Whitlock's boarding house. Not content with 
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deceiving the innocent girl he betrayed by false 
promises of marriage, he deserted her and left 
her disgraced and penniless. She was unable to 
support the baby, so she put it in a home here, 
but while he was at college he had it taken out 
and sent in care of a nurse to the orphanage at 
his home and through his influence she was em- 
ployed by the orphanage to take care of it. 

Of course the girl might compel him to marry 
her, but now she hates even the thought of him; 
and she is helpless to get any support from him, 
because if she goes to court the matter will get 
into the papers and she will be publicly dis- 
graced. You will wonder how she came to know 
about you. She learned of you — I blush to tell 
it — from a letter of yours she once found in his 
coat pocket. 

I am sorry if this hurts you, but I think I ought 
to warn you in time. 

With apologies for this presumption, 
Yours regretfully, 

Helena ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

361 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ Avenue. 

"When I received that," she said as I fin- 
ished reading the letter and looked up at her, 
^'I went at once to the orphanage, then I 
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called on Mrs. Titcomb and found there was 
an infant there at the house, supposed to be- 
long to Mrs. Whitlock's niece. When I got 
home I sat right down and wrote you that 
note. But on thinking it over later I just 
couldn't believe this story was true, so a few 
days after you went away I talked the matter 
over with mother, and decided to go to Bos- 
ton to see this girl and question hen At 
mother's suggestion — ^when she saw I was de- 
termined to go — I wrote to Hadley Sher- 
wood to meet me at the station, and the next 
day after I arrived in Boston I called to see 
the girl. They said she had boarded there, 
but had just left the day before; and as I 
could find no trace of her anywhere in the 
city, I came back home." 

"How long were you in Boston, Betty ?^ 

"Three days." 

"Thank God for that relief," I said,— add- 
ing in an undertone, "That makes him out 
twice a liar." 

"What did you say. Jack?" 

"Oh, nothing — I was only thinking aloud 
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about something I overheard in the dining 
room at Mrs. Whitlock's a year or so ago, and 
also what a strange coincidence it was that 
the girl should have disappeared about the 
same time that Hadley Sherwood got your 
letter announcing your intention of coming 
to Boston." 

^Tou don't imagine, do you, that he could 
have had anything to do with the writing of 
that letter? — ^Jack!" with a startled look in 
her wide-open eyes, "do you suppose he had 
any part in that girl's sudden disappear- 
ance?" 

"No — that is, I don't know positively, and 
since he's not here to defend himself we will 
not accuse him." 

"Do you suppose the girl who wrote that 
letter could be the same girl that followed 
him here from Boston and made such a fuss 
over him?" she asked. 

"I don't know, Betty," I said, as I drew 
her into my arms, "and if you want to know 
the real honest truth, just now I am too much 
interested in you to care." 
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Two months later I told Muriel of my en- 
gagement to Betty. 

*7ack," she said, "IVe suspected it ever 
since that night Betty and her mother drove 
by and saw you here. Betty Ryan is one of 
the sweetest girls living, but she has won the 
one best man, and that doesn't even except 
Eb, who I am persuaded is the next best If 
ever I should change my opinion and place 
anyone before you in my highest esteem you 
will at least know that in little Wanda you 
have one who will never waver in that esti- 
mate of you." 

The following June there was a double 
wedding in Brenton and little Wanda graced 
the occasion in the capacity of flower girl. 

We occupied my old home, which had not 
been sold, and two years later Wanda — dear 
motherly little soul — used to come over 
nearly every day and play with a real live 
doll that the doctor left with us early one 
morning — but with no anonymous note at- 
tached. 

George Sherwood confessed to the crime of 
shooting Marcus Niccolls, also to the part he 
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played in adding the codicil to my father's 
will. He was sentenced to die on the gal- 
lows, but Muriel and I succeeded after much 
difficulty and delay in getting the sentence 
commuted to life imprisonment. He died, 
broken-spiritedy three years after entering the 
state prison. 

The fair town of Brenton, now grown to 
a city, has since had many little ripples of 
scandal and excitement, but never another 
tidal wave. 
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